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REVIEW OF POLITICS. 


HE dispute between Prussia and the minor German 
Powers with reference to the occupation of Holstein 

has resulted in a substantial victory for M. von Bismarck. 
It is true that he has consented to withdraw the peremptory 
order by which he required the Hanoverian and Saxon 
troops to evacuate the Duchy within five days; but he 
has accomplished his object in a very slightly circuitous 
manner. The intervention of Austria has only obtained 
for the Diet the compliment of a somewhat more formal 
uotice to quit, than that which was embodied in a note 
from the Prussian premier. Instead of this, the Govern- 
ments of Austria and Prussia have intimated officially to 
the Diet that the Federal execution in Holstein and Lauen- 
berg was at an end, since the purpose for which it was 
levied was attained. It does not seem to make much 
difference in point of principle whether one or both of the 
great Powers assume the right of exclusively occupying a 
province conquered in the name of the Germanic Confedera- 
tion, and over which that Confederation claims a paramount 
title’ But the Bund have acquiesced in a nominal com- 
promise which leaves all the advantage with the northern 
Power. Although but a few days ago they resolved by a 
majority of eight votes to seven that General Von Hake, 
the commander of the Federal forces in the Duchies, should 
remain where he was until further orders, they accepted, 
on Monday last, by nine voiees to six, the Austro-Prussian 
proposition for the immediate evacuation of Holstein and 
Lauenberg. Saxony and Bavaria insisted to the last upon 
maintaining the rights of the Confederation, but they were 
left in a minority by the desertion of the other States. The 
immediate consequence of this decision is to give the two 
great States uncontrolled power and jurisdiction in the ter- 
ritories wrung from Denmark. No one can doubt that they 
will use the opportunity thus afforded them, in order to de- 
cide, according to their own will and pleasure, the destiny of 
the unfortunate population who have fallen into their power. 
Nor is it less certain that in such a decision the cabinet of 
Berlin will have a preponderating Voice, and that the upshot 
of the recent crusade on behalf of German nationality will 
be the substantial aggrandisement of Prussia. But M. von 
Bismarck’s victory has been won at the cost of the union of 
Germany. The states of which it is composed are now more 
than ever divided by jealousy, distrust, and resentment,—nor 
did they ever offer a fairer prey to the intrigues or aggression 
ofa foreign power. Such is the melancholy, but just retri- 
bution which has befallen those who thought to work out 
their emancipation and national unity by invading an un- 
offending neighbour, instead of grappling boldly with their 
domestic tyrants! In the meantime the embarrassments of 
Austria continue to increase. The scheme for uniting all the 
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nationalities of this polyglot empire under one common con- 
stitution seems further than ever from realization; for the 
Bohemian deputies who attended the Reichsrath in former 
years have formally announced their resignation of the posts 
to which their constituents had elected them. It is unne- 
cessary to say that whatever weakens Austria strengthens 
Prussia ; or that while, for the moment, it promotes the 
schemes of the latter Power, it also hastens the inevitable 
reaction which her selfish and rapacigus policy must sooner 
or later bring about. 


The debates in the Italian Parliament upon the bills 
for the change of capital, and upon the other measures 
necessary for carrying out the late convention with France 
are not yet concluded. Butmnothing hasoccurred to weaken 
the position of Della Marmora’s Ministry, or to cast a doubt 
upon the successful execution of their policy. It is evident 
that although it may not command the entire approval of 
every individual deputy or senator, it has the entire assent 
of the mass of the population, who are not so much bent 
upon criticising details as upon making a substantial ad- 
vance towards the possession of Rome. In the attainment 
of the great object all minor purposes are for the present 
merged. No better proof of this could be afforded, than by 
the general sanction given to the measures taken by the 
Government in order to prevent any premature invasion of 
Venetia. Under existing circumstances it was only natural 
that attention should be strongly directed to the condition 
of the province, and that hot-headed and enthusiastic men 
should resort to premature efforts for its deliverance. But 
in spite of the sympathy which is felt for the Venetians 
throughout the Peninsula, the good sense of the country 
has decided unequivocally that a collision with Austria must 
be postponed for the present. The Government has directed 
the authorities to take the most effectual means for pre- 
venting any irregular expeditions being organized on Italian 
soil. And after the miserable failure of the insurrection in 
Friuli, it is not unreasonable to hope that there will be 
no repetition of so hopeless a movement. The day may 
come—and that before long-—-when Italy with her 22 
millions of a united population, will find herself a match for 
Austria with her 36 millions of hostile and discontented 
races; but in order that Victor Emmanuel may be able 
to strike effectually when the opportunity arrives, he must 
be allowed to wait until it really does arrive, and must be 
permitted to retain in his own hands, and in those of his 
Ministers, entire freedom of judgment as to the time and 
mode when and how he will act. 


The appeal of “the thirteen” has been dismissed by the 
French Cour Impérial. In spite of the brilliant eloquence, 
and the masterly logic of their advocates, the decision of the 
tribunal below has been affirmed ; andit must now be accepted 
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as settled law in France that it” is:illegal to organise any 
opposition to the return of a Government candidate. No 
electoral committees can in future be formed without the 
formal sanction of the Government, or without limiting 
themselves to twenty persons. It is well known that the 
Government will never authorize the formation of an inde- 
pendent committee when there is the slightest probability 
of their nominee being returned. Even if this authorization 
were granted it would be clogged with conditions rendering 
it perfectly valueless. On the other hand, it is simply 
impossible for acommittee of twenty, which has not obtained 
the Government sanction, to take any effectual action. They 
are hampered at every step by the laws against illegal 
associations. They can neither receive contributions for the 
purposes of the election; nor canvass the electors. In point 
of fact they can do nothing which is worth doing. It 
is not necessary to point out the nature of this last 
development of universal suffrage, as administered by the 
Emperor Napoleon. It amounts simply to this—that the 
electors may vote for the Government candidate if they 
think fit, but that if they do not they shall be deprived, as 
far as possible, of the power of voting effectually for any one 
else. We are told that “the edifice” is some day to be 
crowned with liberty; but the time must yet be very 
distant. So far from any progress being made towards such 
a consummation, the decision which the Cour Impérial has 
just pronounced at the instance of the Government, is a 
distinctly retrograde step. But it does not appear to have 
excited any particular attention even in Paris. The same 
public which, as the Zemps remarks, follow with passionate 
interest the details of a case of murder, have regarded “ with 
indifference a trial, the issue of which may have such 
immense influence upon the destinies of the country.” We 


can scarcely avoid coming to the conclusion, that, with the | 


exception of a small knot of educated and thoughtful men— 
and those for the most part belonging to the last generation— 


the French are really careless of freedom, and are intent only | 


on gain or glory. The Emperor seems to know his country- 


men thoroughly; and while he consults their tastes and | 
indulges their prejudices, he probably runs no risk in | 
muzzling the press, and in depriving the Legislature of | 


anything beyond the mere shadow of power. 


We are still without any very detailed or reliable in- 
formation with respect to General Sherman’s operations. 


Nor is this surprising when we recollect that he and his | 


army are entirely cut off from all communication with the 
North ; and that the Southern press, from which at present 
we derive all our intelligence, labours under the dis- 
advantage of having no telegraphic communication with 
that part of the country which is now subject to inva- 
sion. One thing seems perfectly clear from the latest 
telegrams — that the accounts which we had formerly 
received of his progress far outran the fact. So far from 
his having captured Milledgeville as was reported, the most 
trustworthy accounts now represent him as being, on the 
evening of the 21st ult., still twenty-five miles from Macon. 
It is true that there was a current report that that place 
had been taken; but it was a report which had not received 
confirmation. In all probability, however, it was but an 
anticipation of the truth ; for although contradictory state- 
ments upon this point have appeared, we think it very 
unlikely that this town is surrounded by fortifications of 
such strength, as to be defensible by raw militia or volun- 
teers against an army commanded by such a general as 
Sherman. _ The Confederates, on the other hand, could 
hardly concentrate any considerable portion of their regular 
army on a point so far to the west. Macon will therefore, 
doubtless, share the same fate as every other town through 
which the Northern general has taken his devastating 
way. It will, like them, be burnt to the ground. What 
may be the result of Sherman’s march we cannot venture to 
foretell, but this at least we can say, that whether successful 
or not in a military point of view, it must cover with lasting 
disgrace the commander and the army who have revived, 
in the middle of the nineteenth century, all the atrocities 
which characterised war three or four hundred years ago. 
Having taken Macon, ifwe may assume that he has done so, 
Sherman would then have to decide whether he would direct 
his march upon Savannah or Charlestown. The former place 
is most likely the point at which he will aim. It is, however, 
250 miles from Macon, and although there is a railway for 
the whole distance, we may take it for granted that this will 


be destroyed by the Confederates, and that the Northern J 








troops will have to tramp wearily through a country with 
few roads, and those of the worst description. Under these 
circumstances there is every reason for believing that the 
Confederate Government will be able to throw an adequate 
force across Sherman’s path before he can reach the sea coast. 
It is asserted that the greater part of Early’s army has been 
withdrawn from the Shenandoah Valley to Richmond and 
Petersburgh, in order to enable Lee to send an equal force 
from his army into Georgia. Nor is this at all unlikely, 
since there is a direct and continuous railway communication 
between Richmond and the district which is invaded or me- 
naced. Interest is now so completely concentrated upon 
the campaign in Georgia, that we may dismiss very briefly 
the intelligence from other quarters. In Tennessee the Con- 
federates appear to be masters of the situation. Both Hood 
and Breckenridge have gained further advantages. No 
operations of any importance are reported from before Rich- 
mond or Petersburgh. But in all that has been done the 
Confederates have been the aggressors, and the victors ; and 
it is believed that they do not intend to permit Grant to re- 
main much longer, unmolested, in his intrenchments. At 
all events, they are said to be mining extensively in front of 
the Federal works. There is no recent political news of any 
importance from America. The Northern States are, no 
doubt, suffering just now under the inevitable reaction which 
follows the Saturnalia of a Presidential Election. 


According to the intelligence received by the last Indian 
mail, Affghanistan is upon the point of becoming the scene 
of civil war. ‘The western chiefs and khans are understood 
to have determined upon punishing the Cabul Ameer for 
his treacherous conduct towards his brothers. They had 
previously called upon him to release these persons, and to 
restore to them their share in the paternal estate, under a 
threat that if he did not do so within a month, his territory 
would be invaded. The Ameer, however, treated this 
menace with contempt, and it is now considered probable 
that an attempt will be made to enforce it. It does not 
appear that any English interest is involved in this quarrel ; 
and of course we shall allow the Affghan chiefs to fight it 
out, in their own way. At the same time, it will impose 
upon the Indian Government the necessity of constant 
watchfulness, and will very likely render it expedient to 


' concentrate a considerable force on our north-west frontier. 


In the meantime measures are being taken to convince 
the people of Bhotan that they cannot with impunity 
treat a British envoy as they treated Mr. Eden. A force 
intended to act against them is being rapidly assembled, 
and although it is exceedingly annoying that we should 
be perpetually engaged in these petty Indian wars, we 
certainly seem to have no alternative in the present 
instance. 

In two speeches delivered by Mr. Childers and Lord 
Clarence Paget, we have the official defence of the Admi- 
ralty for sending a wooden three-decker to the Mediterra- 
nean, and for their treatment of Captain Cowper Coles. It 
is impossible to conceive anything more lame and unsound. 
With reference to the first point, we have a candid admis- 
sion that the Victoria is perfectly useless as a fighting ship. 
But then it is urged that there is no prospect of war, and 
that she will be very useful as a floating office for the 
admiral and his staff, and asa depét for supernumeraries. 
For that purpose, however, it was perfectly unnecessary to 
fit her with 120 guns, and to man her with 1,000 men, 
collected with the greatest difficulty, and at the expense of 
putting out of commission more serviceable ships. For 
mere peaceful parade, she only required sufficient cannon to 
fire a royal salute, and enough men to work her. Why, 
then, incur the expense of fitting her out and maintaining 
her as a ship of war, whieh she confessedly is not ? To that 
question neither the surly nor the civil lord of the Admiralty 
have yet given any answer. They would, however, do well 
to be prepared with one, against the time when the query 
is repeated, as it is certain to be, in the approaching 
session of Parliament. In regard to the turret-ships, thei 
apology is, if possible, still lamer. Although every one 
knows that Captain Coles asserted strenuously from the 
first that his invention was equally applicable to a sea-going 
cruiser as to a vessel for harbour defence, we are now coolly 
informed that until within the last few days the Admiralty 
have taken no measures whatever for ascertaining whether 
these pretensions are warranted by fact. And now that 
they have at last, in obedience to an urgent expression of 
public opinion, resolved upon doing so, they appear also to 
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have resolved upon doing it, in the most bungling and 
inconclusive manner. Instead of allowing Captain Coles to 
build a vessel from first to last, according to his own plans, 
one of the iron-clads now in process of construction is to be 
“converted” into a turret-ship. The mania of the Admi- 
ralty for putting things to uses for which they were never 
intended, seems incurable. They seem to love botching 
and blundering for their own sakes. 








A LITERARY MARE’S-NEST. 


Tue Society of Friends numbers amongst its ranks a gentle- 
man of the patriotic name of Mr. John Bellows, who has 
recently made a discovery of a very curious kind. Casting his 
eye over the English press, Mr. John Bellows has come to a 
conclusion which is so singular as to suggest serious doubts of 
the sanity of its author. It is nothing more or less than this 
—that a deep-seated plot exists to establish mob-law and to 
destroy the popularity of the Queen, in which Mr. John Bright 
is the arch-mover, and to forward which the Lonpon Review 
has become one of his organs. We are told that Mr. John 
Bright is himself the writer of several articles in this journal, 
and that the Flaneur who week after week exhibits his paces as 
the retailer of second-rate club-gossip for the Morning Star is one 
and the same person. As to the latter portion of the charge 
we have not much to say. It is the lot of journalists to 
be accused of many horrible crimes; but we certainly should 
not have anticipated the particular revelation which Mr. John 
}ellows has been good enough to evoke from the depths of his 
moral consciousness. If there is any one suspicion more than 
another which the Lonpon Review might have hoped to 
escape, it is the suspicion of being directly or indirectly con- 
nected with the Morning Star. That uncompromising journal 
has, doubtless, merits of its own—chiefly, it is true, of a Trans- 
atlantic order; but, after a calm consideration of them all, we 
are bound to say, that they are not merits likely to be appre- 
ciated beyond a special circle; and that the Lonpon Review 
cannot lay claim to any of the flowers of literature and rhetoric 
which, doubtless, the: readers of the Morning Star are accus- 
tomed to look for and admire. The Flanewr of the Star in 
particular is a genius who is even less likely to address the 
world through these columns than the member for Birmingham 
himself. The anecdotes which the Siar picks up weekly outside 
the club-windows of Pall-Mall are interesting as a literary 
phenomenon, but would wither if transplanted to any soil 
but their own; and the Flaneur whose duty it is to gather 
and record them would probably himself dislike the notion of 
writing for an audience composed of educated people. Whether 
Mr. John Bellows is right in imagining that the Manchester 
Ewvaminer is indebted to the same fertile source of inspiration, 
we really do not know. If so, the Manchester Examiner is far 
more fortunate than we are or can ever hope to be. 
The notion that Mr. John Bright descends to the unpleasant 
weekly labour which the honest flaneurs of the second-class 
newspapers competently perform, is a strange one in itself— 
still more strange when it proceeds from a member of the 
Society of Friends. The Lonpon Review is not in the habit 
of pouring out invective upon Mr. Bright and his friends. 
The Manchester party—of whom Mr. Bright is the ornament 
and leader—has done much good service to the state. With 
many of Mr. Bright’s opinions, and with some portion of the 
Manchester programme, we do not sympathize. But we 
believe him to be an honest, and in many respects a great, 
man, as he is beyond all question one of the greatest orators 
living. That he is often violent and hasty is, in a very con- 
siderable measure, the fault of an exclusive class of politicians, 
who take every opportunity of slighting and insulting every 
distinguished Liberal who may be too extreme to please a 
‘astidious taste. The indulgence of this morbid antipathy has 
done very much to harm political progress in this country. 
[t widens the breach between the two opposite sections of the 
Liberal army, and commits the entire conduct of Liberal 
Government to a set of men whose chief object is to defer all 
administration and political reform. Those who are continually 
assailing Mr, Bright, Mr. Cobden, and the Manchester party 
in general, forget what the Manchester party has done for 
England. It has given us Free Trade, and if ever we are 
obliged to look to the same quarter for an instalment of 
Reform, the blame will lie with those who seem to think that 
England ought to rest and be thankful as soon as the most 
eminent Whig statesmen are satiated with labour and success. 
Mr. John Bright has not yet selected the Lonpon Review as 
& paper from which to address the world, and Mr. John 
Bellows shall have the fullest notice whenever the event occurs. 














But considerable as are the divergences between our opinions 
and the opinions of Mr. Bright, at least there is this in com- 
mon between them. Mr. Bright may be a reckless politician, 
but he is certainly serious and in earnest about polities. He 
is not playing a game and laughing all the time at the public 
from behind his sleeves. His programme is extreme, and not 
likely to be very popular with the educated classes, but it is a 
genuine and logical programme, and, more than that, it is manly. 
We can afford to acknowledge that while we differ from it, in 
many ways we thoroughly respect it. Perhaps Mr. Bright 
would g ve us reason to respect it more, if certain politicians 
who in their way are quite as violent as he, would learn to 
respect it a little. 

The particular question which Mr. John Bellows selects as a 
proof of our complicity with the Manchester school, seems at 
first sight unhappily chosen. Mr. Bellows pitches on the 
Danish war. The illustration is not a fortunate one, as the 
Lonpon Review and Mr. Bright on that occasion happened 
to be in opposite company. Mr. Bright held, in common with 
the majority of the House of Commons, that war was to be 
deprecated. The Lonpon Review agreeing in the principle, 
believed, in common with a large and important minority, that 
England’s honour had been involved by Lord Pa!merston’s 
Government ; and that to draw back at the last was to injure 
the prestige of this country as far as continental politics were 
concerned. We are by no means lovers of intervention. But 
every time that England threatens without striking, she inflicts 
a deadly blow on the cause of Liberalism and civilization 
abroad. We would far rather have the foreign policy of the 
Manchester school pure and simple, than have Palmerstonian 
bluster for the first course, and Peace-pudding to follow for the 
second, A peace programme is intelligible. It does not even 
prevent us from exercising that just moral influence which 
peaceable men may exercise over their hot-blooded neighbours. 
But the foreign policy soup which is now-a-days so often dis- 
tributed gratis by the Foreign Office, is good neither for man 
nor beast. It is a peculiar invention, which blesses neither 
him that gives nor him that takes. It excites the nation up 
to fever point of war, and then presents them with the most 
admirable sermon on the blessings of peace to take the fever 
down. Duels are bad things, and have, happily gone out of 
date. The man who conscientiously fights no duels is a 
virtuous and useful member of society, which a professed 
duellist is not. But there is one thing even worse than a 
professed duellist. It is the man who, by his bravado, 
encourages others to fight, but stands shivering on the brink 
himself. Such a policy is not a peace policy at all. It is 
exactly the reverse. No surer war policy was ever invented by 
an English war Minister. The next time Europe is disturbed, 
and English interests threatened, we shall find out, to our cost, 
how certainly the Danish policy of the last two sessions ends 
in conflict and in war. 

The intellectual perplexities of Mr. John Bellows, and his 
inability to distinguish between the Morning Star, the Lonpon 
Review, and Mr. John Bright, are hardly matters worth dis- 
cussing. Certain journals have, however, given currency to 
his strange hallucination, and called upon Mr. Bright to dis- 
avow the imputation. The Cheltenham Examiner is of opinion 
that “if Mr. Bright, thus openly challenged, cannot repel these 
charges by a clear and unhesitating denial, and by the fullest 
and most conclusive evidence in their refutation, the very sus- 
picion of them must taint his character for the remainder of 
his life, blasting for ever his moral and political character, and 
destroying for ever every vestige of his social and political 
influence.” This is a very harrowing picture, and does infinite 
credit to the virtue and the denunciatory powers of the Chelten- 
ham Eveaminer. But we hardly think Mr. Bright need take 
the trouble to comply with the Cheltenham Examiner’s sum- 
mons. He can safely afford to disregard it; and to leave Mr. 
John Bellows’s moral conviction to prey upon that gentleman’s 
spirits a little longer. It will do him no harm, and be a pleas- 
ing excitement for the Cheltenham Examiner to try and recog- 
nise in the Flaneur of the Star the fine Roman hand of the 
member for Birmingham. In these days it is a pleasant and 
an inspiriting thought to know that such profound mines of 
literary criticism lie buried in fashionable watering-places, and, 
above all, in the Society of Friends itself. 





EARL GREY’S REFORM BILL. 


Recoenisinec that a serious change in the character of our 
Parliamentary Representation is impending, and that it cannot 
much longer be retarded by mere obstruction, Earl Grey has 
just offered to the public, in the new edition of his work on the 
subject, some definite proposals respecting the Reform he thinks 
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we should endeavour to obtain. Nothing can, however, be 
more Conservative than the tone and intention in which they 
‘are suggested. Earl Grey does not seek Reform for its own 
sake; he regards with undisguised alarm every change in the 
direction of democracy. But he perceives that changes must 
come, and that, if merely resisted, they will be purely demo- 
cratic; and he desires to submit to consideration, while there is 
‘yet time, the concurrent arrangements by which alone he 
believes the evils of democratic change may be tempered. His 
ideas therefore demand attention not only because of his 
acknowledged ability, but because they indicate the expedients 
to which the most enlightened of the Conservative statesmen 
may be expected in some degree to resort with a view to 
regulate and modify the effects of measures which they cannot 
without political suicide much longer resist. 

The extent to which Earl Grey would consent to go in the 
way of popularizing the franchise may be briefly stated. He 
would give to the 40s. freeholder a vote in boroughs if the 
freehold lay within them, instead of in the county. He would 
not lower the £10 occupation franchise in boroughs, but he 
would, we gather, though this is not very distinctly stated, 
extend it to counties at the same rate. He would enrol the 
working men in guilds of their respective trades, and allow 
them to elect separate members of their own. 


franchise all constituencies falling below the minimum number. 
Some of these proposals are reasonable enough in themselves, 


though they may have little prospect of being carried, while | 


others, if they were not so extravagant as to be beyond the | 
To | 


possibility of being carried, would be grossly mischievous. 
give the borough 40s. frecholder the franchise in the borough 
instead of in the county is an arrangement which has nothing 
objectionable in principle, but which, as it would transfer to 
the boroughs, where they are superfluous, a large class of 
electors who in some counties carry the representation, would 
certainly be as vehemently opposed now as it was when pro- 
pounded by Mr. Disraeli. 
property is one which all parties agree might most safely 
be enfranchised, the object might be served without stimulating 
party conflict, by leaving the 40s. freeholders (to whom might 
be added copyholders) to vote for the counties, while lease- 
holders having a beneficial interest, after deduction of rent, of 
40s. a year, might be enrolled for the boroughs. The reducing 
the occupation valuation in counties to £10 a year, is the pro- 
posal which Mr. Locke King has more than once carried, but it 
is more than many reformers are yet prepared for. 


villages and the smaller towns, but it would also admit a large 
proportion of small tenant farmers, who certainly are more.con- 
servative than enlightened. On the other hand the keeping up 
the borough occupation value at £10 leaves the franchise there 
as it is now, that is, as a rule, admitting the small tradesman, 
but just excluding the superior artisan. 


moral as well as intellectual, preferable to the tradesman class. 
But Earl Grey, partly confessing this fact, proposes to reach 


the artisan by allowing him to elect a special member to | 
_ of excluding them from its councils. 


represent his guild. It would be difficult to find a suggestion 
more revolutionary or more retrograde than this. All our 
aspirations have of late been bent towards inducing the work- 
ing men to break up the isolated organizations which Lord 
Grey would thus encourage. We have striven to put down 
trades unions by argument; Lord Grey would establish them 
by law and give them a voice in Parliament. We have sought 
to teach the working man that he has no separate interests ; 
Lord Grey would force him into separation, and give hima 
member to represent his interests. We have rejoiced over the 
breaking down of the distinctions between classes, and the 
springing up of a sense of sympathy that binds all classes in one ; 
Lord Grey would draw the sharpest line between them, and 
teach those helow it that they must have a representative of 
their own to prevent their being oppressed, and to assert 
their rights. Surely of all forms in which we could invite, or 
assent to the introduction of the working men to power, this is 
the most objectionable. 

But while Earl Grey would in this shape, and to this 
extent, yield to democracy what he believes to be inevitable, 
he would take advantage of the concession to stipulate for 
certain countervailing advantages. He would give members to 
all the universities and to the higher professions by right of 
their superior education. This is an old proposal, and it would 
probably be beneficial in practice, though not quite in the way 
Lord Grey anticipates. The new constituencies would act very 
much as the universities do now, they would not, in general, nor 
otherwise than by happy accident, elect members noted for | 
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minimum of electors for each county or borough, and dis- | other, with a decisive majority. 


_ the nation did not warrant. 


Yet as the class which owns a little | 
| for re-election, should be overruled by the opinion of a set of 


It would | 


admit a certain proportion of useful electors, residing chiefly in | 
| current is decided, it is idle for any class of men to attempt to 


| withstand it. 





their intellectual powers, but they would elect solid, steady, 
sensible men, who inspired confidence, and they would stick to 
them, when once elected, for life. It is possible that the seats 
thus provided, as they would not often be shaken by political 
tempests, might frequently prove a useful refuge for the really 
valuable and practical statesmen to whom at present a nomi- 
nation borough is a blessing. But Lord Grey, foreseeing the 
reduction of nomination boroughs, and admitting its justice, on 
the ground that for one statesman whom they provide with an 
easy seat they furnish us with a dozen seats purchaseable by 
the nowveaux riches, or belonging to the domain of some feeble- 
minded peer, would supply their place by another expedient of 
a more startling kind. He would allow the House of Commons 
itself to elect a certain number of life members. And in order 
to get over the Duke of Wellington’s difficulty as to “ How the 
Queen’s Government is to be carried on ? *—which he thinks is 
becoming real and menacing from the circumstance that a 
“ strong” Government is now a rarity, while a weak one lives 
from day to day dependent on the fluctuating pleasure of a few 
members of the House of Commons—he would add to this 
arrangement another still more extraordinary, by virtue of 
which the House, after each dissolution, should elect a certain 
number of additional members for the duration of that Parlia- 
ment only, so as to furnish the Government, on one side or 
We class together these 
proposals, though their object is different, because they are both 
liable to one objection. The country would not endure them. 
The House at present represents the country in its varying 
moods, Lord Grey’s proposals would make it cease to represent 
these moods truly. They would strengthen for the time being 
a majority on either side to a degree which its real strength in 
The additional members, viewed 
merely as having the power to turn a vote, would he useless 
unless the vote ran so close that it would have gone against 
Government but for the privileged members. But in such a 
ease would the public bear that the opinion of the majority of 
those whom it sent to Parliament, and who are dependent on it 


men whom it did not elect, and who are in no way responsible 
to it? The system could evidently last only till it came into 
actual operation, and as soon as it did it would be swept 
away. Nor would even the creation of life members 


_ offer any peculiar advantages as a substitute for the small 


borough system. The contact with a constituency is always 
wholesome and invigorating, however dependent or acquiescent 
the majority in it may be. It supplies a necessity for, in some 
degree, consulting the current of public opinion ; and when that 


Enough of fairness is to be found in all con- 
stituencies to give their representative a latitude of divergence 
on less important questions; but when the question is vital, it 
is essential that the majority of the nation should have its way. 


And we are certainly | Life members, while they flow with the current, would have no 


of opinion that the better order of mechanics is in all respects, | 
| they would all be eminent men; but if they should decisively 


difficulty in finding seats as at present, for on the hypothesis 


resist the current, it is important that the country should be 
able to mark its objection to their policy by the final measure 
If, however, we cannot 
agree with Earl Grey on these schemes, we are at one with him 
in his objection to the present system, which requires a member 
of Government to resign his seat on appointment. The opinion 
of an individual constituency ought not to affect the judgment of 
the nation by which a Ministry stands or falls as a body; nor 
ought the risk of an individual seat being lost to affect the 
selection of the right man for the office. We would indeed 
willingly go further, and allow a man not in Parliament to be 
appointed to office, with the right of sitting and speaking, 
though not of voting, till returned by a constituency. This 
would obviate nearly all the present inconveniences, and allow 
the selection of the best men possible, certain to find seats 
before long if they prove themselves worthy of it. 

We have not space at present to follow Lord Grey into the 
question of the representation of minorities, and the re- 
arrangement of constituencies. On these points his views well 
deserve examination, and probably may be found less open to 
objection. But it seems to us material, in dealing with a work 
deserving, and certain to receive, a large consideration, to point 
out, first, those suggestions which are inadmissible because of 
defects so fatal as to make it impossible, in any shape, to 
accept them. 








DEATH AMONGST OUR STATESMEN. 


Tue death of the amiable and eloquent Earl of Carlisle 
comes ta remind us of the wear and tear of life among modern 
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statesmen, and the ravages which have been made in their 
yanks during a few short years. If two or three venerable 
noblemen who now “ flame in the forehead” of Europe were 
suddenly withdrawn from among us, we should be painfully 
sensible of the excessive toil and strain on the faculties which 
official life exacts, and the recent alarming gaps in the rank 
and file of our great workers which are now in some degree 
hidden or unobserved. 

Lord Carlisle’s high office as the representative of Majesty 
in the sister isle had for some years removed him from our 
Parliamentary arena. Yet his fondness for a sphere of dis- 
tinction in which he had won so many laurels survived to the 
last, and all the splendours of his Viceregal Court “ paled 
their ineffectual fires” by comparison with the pleasure to be 
derived from some grand intellectual tournament in St. Stephen’s. 
Last session his prematurely white hair and genial and well- 
known features were seen for the last time in the Peers’ gallery 
of the Lower House, to which he was attracted by the Danish 
debate. His face was paler than of yore, for the cares and 
anxieties of three Irish famines and the alarming deportation 
of the Irish people could not but keenly touch a man of his 
amiable personal qualities and peculiar temperament. Yet his 
eye kindled as he watched the strife, and some who remem- 
bered him in the House of Commons could not help thinking 
that Lord Carlisle might have occupied the foremost rank in 
the Liberal party if he had not found employment in a different 
sphere of action. In the faculty of exciting personal regard, 
while he at the same time secured political esteem, he resembled 
Lord Herbert, another victim of hard work. The poetical and 
sentimental threw a certain rainbow-tint across his character 
and aspirations and coloured his Parliamentary oratory. He 
retired from public life when most ambitious of political dis- 
tinction, rather than represent a strange and unknown con- 
stituency. When the Whigs came to grief in 1841, Lord 
Morpeth lost his seat for the West Riding. The Conservative 
party seemed to be entering upon a long lease of power under 
Sir Robert Peel. Yet Lord Morpeth unhesitatingly declared he 
would never re-enter the House of Commons unless as the 
representative of Yorkshire. The change of opinion that he 
foresaw restored him to his seat in 1846, and took something 
from the rashness of the vow by bringing about its fulfilment. 

The Earl of Carlisle was one of the first noblemen of his 
day to recognise the necessity for social even more than poli- 
tical concessions to the middle and lower classes. Many 
members of the aristocracy before him had entertained popular 
opinions. He knew how to express them with perfect sincerity, 
and without the condescension that often wounds a popular 
assembly. The frankness, warmth, and unaffected courtesy 
with which he canvassed and addressed the electors of the 
West Riding will not soon be forgotten. They faithfully 
remembered him during his political -seclusion, and _ tri- 
umphantly restored him to the House of Commons on the first 
opportunity. During the interval he had visited the United 
States, had mastered the Corn-law question at home, and had 
studied the best authorities on constitutional history and 
oratory. His speeches now began to aim at the character of 
finished works of oratorical art. They were by prosaic judges 
declared to be too elevated in sentiment, too high-flown in 
language, and too artificial and ambitious in structure. It 
used to be said of him, with more truth than of any of his con- 
temporaries, that he reasoned through his feelings. The 
favourite tone of the House of Commons, however, is that of 
animated conversation, and it may be admitted that Lord 
Morpeth, who was thinking of Cicero, Fox, Canning, and 
Lansdowne, pitched his rhetorical key, as he pitched his voice, 
a little too high for an assembly so distrustful of sentiment 
and so jealous of being mistaken for a debating society. Yet 
his hearty English sympathies, his high moral and intellectual 
qualities, his genial impulses, and eloquent language, gave him 
great influence in the Lower House, and still greater weight in 
the country. 

The Earl of Carlisle was by birth, tastes, and position, the 
natural successor of the Marquis of Lansdowne, when that 
nobleman resigned the Whig leadership of the House of Lords. 
Yet he held aloof from the Aberdeen Administration and the 
Peelites. Kumour gave out that Lord Carlisle discharged the 
friendly office of political Mentor and master of rhetoric to a 
rising young Whig nobleman who sought a matrimonial 
alliance with the Sutherland family, and that he retired from 
the front Ministerial bench of the Upper Chamber rather than 
prejudice the position or obscure the fame of the noble Duke 
who now enjoys the honourable sinecure of Lord Privy Seal. 
Such a man, so kindly, so genial, with so keen a relish and so 
cultivated a taste for literature, and the fullest opportunity of 


gratifying his social, political, and artistic tastes, gaye up much 





for which he found no compensation in the honourable exile of 
Dublin Castle. Lord Carlisle’s career is another example of 
the noble self-abnegation and obedience to the principle of duty 
which distinguishes the English aristocracy in these latter 
days. His death was hastened by his official labours, and he 
may as truly be said to have died at his post as Lord Canning 
in India or Lord Herbert at the War Office. Lord Carlisle 
has died fuller of honours than of years, and without having 
experienced the “ good that should accompany old age,” which 
was not denied to his father the sixth Earl. 

The waste of life among modern public men may be said to 
be in a large measure owing to the publicity which surrounds 
every act of their official life, and the necessity for justifying 
every proceeding for which they are responsible. It is not 
enough, now-a-days, for a Minister to lay down leading prin- 
ciples of action, and leave his subordinates to carry out the 
details. A hundred political opponents are on the watch for 
any departmental hitch or blunder, and any one who fancies 
himself aggrieved by his decision can always find a voice for 
his grievances either in Parliament or the press ; sometimes in 
both. A scandal of this kind damages both the Government 
and the Minister more particularly concerned, and hence our 
Secretaries of State, Viceroys, and others in high places, devote 
a great deal more time than formerly to the details of adminis- 
tration. This imposes harder work—more reading, more letter- 
writing, more interviews with individuals and deputations, and 
a stricter supervision of subordinates. Some Cabinet Ministers, 
with a passion for work and a nervous desire to avoid scandal, 
are known to take papers home at night, after their regular 
official day’s work, and to toil after a hasty meal until mid- 
night. When Parliament is sitting such men are cruelly over- 
taxed, and hold their lives by the frailest thread. Many 
members of the Government—especially those who have seats 
in the Lower House—visibly suffer from over-work. Sir G. C. 
Lewis lost his bodily elasticity when he was transferred from 
the Home Office to the War Office, and never recovered it. 
His pallor was often statuesque, and at the end of the session 
he looked infinitely more worn and exhausted than the Pre- 
mier, in spite of the difference of their years. When some 
epidemic not otherwise dangerous happens to prevail, or the 
over-worked Minister takes a “bad cold,” he has no fund of 
stamina or vigour to draw upon, and he easily succumbs. 
Canning caught cold by incautiously sitting under a tree in the 
open air at Wimbledon, while he was yet warm with exercise, 
and he sank under the struggle between the disease and the 
impaired powers of life. 

The recent mortality among the highest class of official men 
must be admitted to be a subject of public concern, if not of 
alarm. Lord Lyndhurst, Lord Campbell, the Marquis of 
Lansdowne, passed away in the fulness of time. Sir James 
Graham died while his interest in public life was undiminished, 
and his age and standing were the same as Earl Russell’s. 
Lord Herbert and the Duke of Newcastle broke down under 
the pressure of the Russian campaign (as did the Emperor 
Nicholas) and died, one at 51, and the other at 53. India has 
been the grave of so many Englishmen that the premature 
decease of those who have written their names in her annals 
seems almost a matter of course. Yet when we consider the 
official experience, the knowledge of Indian affairs, and the 
statesmanship which three successive Governors-General would 
have brought to the Imperial Legislature, we must deeply 
regret that Dalhousie died at 48; Canning at 50; and Elgin 
at 52. Wilson, Outram, Clyde swell, but by no means exhaust, 
the list of Indian victims. Sir George Lewis was in his 58th 
year, but his simple, unimpassioned, and philosophical mind, 
promised a long life of usefulness. And now Lord Carlisle 
has been summoned to his reward! 

A nation that prides itself on the longevity of its statesmen 
may be usefully reminded—if it be not taught humility—by 
these instances, of the frailty of human life. Perhaps we may 
all learn, from the long and crowded page, to exercise a little 
more toleration for errors of detail in our administrative 
machinery. If we sum up the terrible price we pay, in valued 
lives, for the laborious devotion to the public service which is 
exacted in the present day from English statesmen, we shall 
cease to envy the “ closely-watched slavery that is mocked 
with the name of power,” and withhold our admiration from 
* over-work.” 








THE FRENCH IN POLYNESIA. 


THERE are few things more calculated to excite feelings of intense 
disgust in the well-balanced human mind than a wanton and un- 
provoked attack on the helpless and harmless native inhabitants 
of a lonely ocean island. If it be the fate, as well as for the good, 
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of aboriginal races that they should fall under the rule and civiliza- 
tion of their more powerful fellowmen, the ordinary instincts of 
humanity demand that in the act of transition they should be 
treated with tenderness almost equal to that conceded to women and 
children. How any first-rate European power could think, in this 
seventh decade of the nineteenth century, of extending its empire 
over such races on any other principles it is difficult to conceive. 
It is, therefore, with no qualified feelings of sorrow and surprise 
that the English people have read this week of the outrages by 
fire and sword committed by the French authorities on the 
unoffending population of one of the Loyalty Islands. People 
wonder how the professedly paternal government of the French 
Emperor could authorize such cruel proceedings, and trust 
that the arbitrary acts of the colonial governor in New Caledonia 
will be repudiated, or at least that the facts may turn out not 
to have been so atrocious as represented. Against these hopes 
there is, however, to be set the fact that similar most flagitious 
outrages were committed by the French in the Island of Tahiti 
about twenty years ago, and the evidence in the present case of 
the resident missionary of one of the Loyalty Islands, the Rev. S. 
Macfarlane, as to what he himself witnessed on the occasion. That 
evidence may be coloured a little by the feelings of annoyance and 
disappointment which Mr. Macfarlane has experienced ; but as to 
his main allegations, it is to be feared that they will turn out to 
be but too true. 


As was the case in the Tahiti affair, so here, Jesuit influence has 
been actively at work, the object being to counteract the influence 
and the work of the agents of the London Missionary Society in 
these islands. The Loyalty group consist of three islands—Lifu, 
Mare, and Uea—and lie about 100 miles to the eastward of the 
Continent of Australia. Into these the Gospel was introduced 
about twenty years ago, by the agency of the London Society. In 
1854 the Messrs. Creagh & Jones, with their wives, settled on the 
Island of Mare; and in 1859 Messrs. Macfarlane & Baker on 
Lifu. The latter island, on which the French outrages have been 
perpetrated, contains a population of about 7,000 souls, among 
whom the labours of the missionaries have been attended with the 
most remarkable success. Idolatry, cannibalism, and polygamy 
constituted the primitive social condition of the people ; now the 
two former have entirely disappeared, and there are to be found 
only fifty cases of polygamy remaining in the island. There are 
seventeen churches, accommodating an attendance of about 1,500 
people, and numerous out-stations supplied by native evangelists. 
Nearly 2,000 children and adults are attending school, and as 
many more anxiously seeking admission into the churches. This 
gives an idea of the present religious status of this community of 
7,000 individuals. But the work of civilization has accompanied 
the progress of moral and religious truth. Public roads have 
been made through the island ; villages built, many of them con- 
taining neat lath and plaster houses ; and habits of providence and 
industry generally introduced. The chief of the island has 
even been honoured with a palatial residence superior to 
that of many of the missionaries, in which the luxury of 
chairs, tables, bedsteads, a sofa, and even pictures were 
found. Such is the account given in the Missionary Magazine 
of the social improvements effected in Lifu through the benevolent 
exertions of the missionaries. The majority of the people have 
become Christians, profossing the Protestant religion. As a matter 
of course this happy society was an eyesore, and a source of heart- 
burning to the Jesuit Society and its universally diffused agents ; 
and an opportunity was eagerly longed for and sought to blot the 
heretical abomination from the face of the island, and substitute 
the blessings of the “True Church” in its place. The opportunity 
was eventually found. In the year 1852 the French desired to 
haye a penal settlement, which should also serve for a naval station 
in the Polynesian seas. The island of New Caledonia, lying 
between Australia and the Loyalty Group, not having been pre- 
viously appropriated by any other European Power, was selected 
for the purpose, and a French settlement, under a governor, made 
onit. At first they seemed content with this island, on which 
their presence, no doubt, has conferred many benefits ; but within 
the last few years, instigated evidently by the Romish priests, the 
Governor had set longing eyes on the Loyalty Islands, and laid 
claim to them as being part of the general group to which South 
Caledonia belonged. The present outrages are the consequences 
naturally flowing, as in the case of Tahiti, from the taking posses- 
sion, under this Jesuit instigation and guidance, of the islands by 
the Governor. On the Ist of May last, an officer and twenty-five 
men were sent to occupy Lifa in the name of the Emperor of the 
French, the French flag was hoisted, and the native laws and 


a stripling of twenty years of age, dignified with the title of Com- 
mandant of the Loyalty Islands, was to burn the missionary village, 
in order, as he said, “to teach the natives a lesson of prompt 
obedience.” Fortunately for his own tabernacle of flesh, the idea 
dissipated itself as rapidly as it came into existence. In its place 
came, however, other acts more real, but scarcely less offensive, 
The use of the Bible was prohibited, the schools were closed, books 
in the native language forbidden, and the observance of the Sabbath 
enforced after the French fashion. Remonstrance on the part of 
the natives was treated as rebellion; and were it not for the 
prudent advice given to the people by Mr. Macfarlane, to use all 
extreme forbearance, a rebellion would certainly have been pre- 
cipitated which would have been attended with no other result 
but that of apparently justifying the worst atrocities of the French. 
On a later day 150 soldiers were landed and led forward by the 
Governor himself ; and such was the alarm created by their pre- 
sence, and the rumour which preceded them, that the natives in 
trepidation took refuge in the bush, carrying their property with 
them ; while the soldiers were marched into the village, and thence 
throughout the island. The upshot was loss of life, devastation 
and plunder, villages burned, plantations destroyed, and churches 
and pulpits demolished. A stack of cocoa-nut fibre, of the value 
of £150, the gift of the natives to the London Missionary Society, 
was burnt. When the work of desolation was thus completed, 
the Governor retired, and contented himself with making prisoners 
of several of the natives ; and otherwise in every petty way treat- 
ing the missionaries with the utmost contempt and insolence. 

The narrative is lamentable, and a disgrace to humanity as well 
as to the French nation. Will the Emperor Napoleon sanction 








customs all declared to be set aside. The next idea of this officer, 


such flagitious conduct in governors of French colonies, thus lending 
themselves to be made the instruments of religious intolerance of 
the cruelest kind? It is painful to think of the happiness of a 
whole people—the creation of the hard work of twenty years— 
being thus relentlessly sacrificed on the shrine of superstition and 
tyranny. To leave the religious progress out of the question, why 
should the social progress made by this little community be thus 
ruthlessly swept away in order to extend a little, by the wickedest 
means, the geographical area of the Romish sacerdotal system? 
Assuredly the insult offered to the English nation in the persons, 
the properties, and the work of these missionaries, calls for remon- 
strance on the part of the English Government and some conse- 
quent reparation. The question raised has been well put—“ Shall 
it be in the power of a foreign nation and persecuting Church to 
break up any establishment which the piety and liberality of our 
countrymen have founded in heathen lands?” We are sure that 
the Emperor of the French will give an honest and a fair answer 
to this as well as to the other question—Is France prepared to 
govern all her colonies in future on the principles of religious 
intolerance which have been now established in Lifu? As to the 
latter question we scarcely think he is, and therefore we feel 
confident that he will hesitate seriously before he sets the seal of 
his approbation upon these disgraceful acts of his Polynesian 
Lieutenant. 





Two letters have recently appeared in the advertising 
columns of the Times which ought to attract, and are likely to 
command, much general interest. The removal of Tattersall’s 
to other premises seems to afford a good opportunity for a 
sweeping reform. Mr. Joseph Bond has directed the observa- 
tion of the Committee of Management to the subject, and it is 
evident that his suggestions have met with the careful attention 
of some of the leading and most honoured names upon the turf. 
The first of his reforms is one that more nearly concerns 
betting-men who frequent Tattersall’s than it concerns or can 
interest the general public. Itis simply that a secretary should 
be appointed with power to convene extraordinary meetings of 
the general committee whenever a member has a complaint to 
lay before them. For want of such an officer with powers of 
the kind, Mr. Joseph Bond himself languished for eight months 
in hopes of bringing ultimately before the committee a case of 
“foul and disgusting” language, by which he had been per- 
sonally aggrieved. ‘There can be no question that such a sug- 
gestion is reasonable; but it more directly affects the comfort 
of the frequenters of Tattersall’s than the interest of outsiders. 
The second suggestion is of an equally practical and more 
interesting kind. Mr. Joseph Bond thinks that Tattersall’s 
might do much more than it does in the way of aiding bene- 
volent institutions. He compares it with the London Stock 
Exchange, much to the advantage of the latter beneficent body. 
The London Stock Exchange tigures usually among the list of 
subscribers to every charitable work of public importance. If 
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there is a great fire, if there is a colliery accident, if Lancashire 
is distressed and out of work, every one knows where to turn, 
The London Stock Exchange, if it does not head the list, at 
least shows a becoming appreciation both of its own responsi- 
bilities and of the individual case of suffering. Tattersall’s, 
on the contrary, does nothing. It is not that Tattersall’s is 
not rich. The chink of coin and the rustling of bank paper is, 
happily, familiar there. But Tattersall’s has contracted a habit of 
not coming forward upon such occasions. Some of the members 
of Tattersall’s in private are known to be liberal and large- 
minded men. They give not only largely, but, what is much 
more, they give well. But as a society Tattersall’s is un- 
charitable. It has never begun to give, and therefore it does 
not give. Mr. Joseph Bond does not see why it should not 
begin now. Every right-minded member will agree with him. 
Indeed, there are some objects with which Tattersall’s might 
reasonably be expected to sympathise. Fortunate and success- 
ful jockeys, as is well known, amass frequently very considerable 
fortunes. At the present moment there is a jockey living, of 
the age of seyenteen or eighteen, who is probably in the receipt 
of at least four thousand a year. All jockeys are not so 
opulent or so clever. Some fail early from health; some are 
incapacitated by accident from following their profession. As 
a rule and upon the whole, racing men are not uncharitable. 
Most owners of large studs look after the sick jockeys with 
whom they have had even an indirect connection. But there 
are probably many who are condemned to long and unassisted 
suffering. These Tattersall’s might make it a duty and a 
pleasure to relieve. In any case, there are hospitals and 
schools with which such a society might happily put itself into 
connection. So at least Mr. Joseph Bond thinks; and we are 
assured on excellent authority that some at least of the habitués 
of Tattersall’s are far from disinclined to agree with him. It 
may be indeed a question whether all clubs might not do more 
than they do in the way of charity. 
not the Atheneum do something annually for poor authors ? 
The Government pittance awarded yearly to this class is un- 
worthy of a great nation. It is, moreover, indiscriminately and 
often foolishly bestowed. We would rather trust the committee 
of the Athenzeum to knuw how to give charity to literary men 
than any Government, be it what it might. 

Mr. Bond’s last suggestion is, that Tattersall’s should compel 
every member to find sureties for two years to guarantee 
thirteen and fourpence in the pound upon all his losses, with 
power to them to collect all moneys lost by others to the 
defaulting principal. It may be questioned whether such a 
scheme is feasible or even prudent. In the first place, the 
sureties of a scamp would probably be scamps as well. Quis 
custodiat ipsos custodes. The very institution of sureties would 
probably tend to promote and increase the credit of untrust- 
worthy persons, without materially adding to the safety of 
those who were foolish enough to trust them. At present, a 
man at his own peril trusts those with whom he has to deal. 
There would not be fewer losses if every one had to bring with 
him letters to character. But there would, in all probability, 
be more reckless speculations. This is what Mr. Joseph Bond 
seems to forget. In case, however, the committee should dis- 
approve of his scheme, he proposes, as an alternative, that the 
secretary should collect all bets lost by a defaulting member, 
and, after deducting a commission, to be fixed by the com- 
mittee and retained by the secretary, should divide the net 
balance pro raté among the members to whom such defaulting 
member had lost bets. Any member not paying over to the 
secretary bets lost to a defaulter in Mr. Joseph Bond's pro- 
gramme would figure as, and be immediately treated as, a 
defaulting member. 

This amended proposition is doubtless less open to objections 
than the original idea of nominating sureties to be responsible 
for individuals. Sureties might know nothing of their prin- 
cipals, and the only effect of Mr. Bond’s rule would be to in4ict 
upon innocent sureties the loss which at present falls wholly 
upon innocent creditors. On the other hand, sureties might 
know more than was pleasant of their principals, and in this 
case a defaulter’s surety would not be as good a security as 
the Bank of England. The result would be that there would 
be twice as many victims, and not a whit more assets. But 
the idea of collecting bets lost to a defaulter is not liable to be 
criticised in the same manner. It is, however, always question- 
able whether interference in the money transactions of its mem- 
bers—unless, of course, the money transactions were of a 
nature to affect the honour of the whole body—wonuld not lead 
to innumerable difficulties at Tattersall’s. There would be 
endless quarrels; and moreover endless quarrels in which it 
would be difficult to say on which side absolute justice lay. 
There would be a tending to decide such controversies accord- 





Why, for example, should | 





ing to public opinion at Tattersall’s rather than according to 
strict and inexorable right. If the secretary at Tattersall’s 
were to undertake the task which Mr. J. Bond wishes to see 
thrust upon him, he will not have an easy berth of it; nor 
indeed will the condition of the committee be envied, who 
will be for ever a court of appeal against his decisions. 
This is not, of course, an unanswerable argument. Still it 
is the kind of argument which is very formidable among 
gentlemen. The best sort of members do not see why they 
should expose themselves to this description of annoyance. 
They feel very naturally that men who bet ought to be able to 
take tolerable care of themselves. The invoking of the secre- 
tary as a deus ex machind who is to solve all pecuniary 
problems, seems, perhaps, to them a plan likely to degenerate 
into a public nuisance. Every member has enough to do to 
look after his own debtors, without making himself a kind of 
Bankruptcy Judge to look after the debts of other. We do 
not know whether this is the view which Tattersall’s as a body 
will take of Mr. Bond’s scheme. We shall be anxious to see. 
In the mean time, it is right that we should render a just 
tribute of praise both to his intentions and to his public spirit. 








NAVAL HYGIENE. 


Arter three years’ incubation, the statistical Report of the 
Health of the Navy for the year 1861 has been given to the 
public. Treating of the topography of disease and the science 
of its prevention on almost every part of the aqueous globe, 
some delay in the collection of facts and figures was to be 
anticipated. But as the able Report for 1860 is closely fol- 
lowed in all its arrangements, the mere filling up of tables 
already laid down might easily be done in one year instead of 
three. That singular system of disbanding or dispersing 
officers and crews at the termination of every three or four 


_ years, has already put out of existence most of the organized 


ships’ crews, to which this Report refers. Its prophylactic 
recommendations have long since been partially adopted, and 
their origin forgotten. Yet, notwithstanding its tardy produc- 
tion and consequent decrease of general interest, the painful 


| record is well worthy of study, not alone to the medical man, 


but to all interested in moral philosophy, in social science, and 
in the physical and moral well-being of their fellow-men. 

Of the 62,485 men comprised in the total naval force of 1861, 
every individual had been medically examined before entry, 
and declared perfectly free from physical infirmity or the germ 
of disease. Yet 3,710 men were daily incapable of work during 


_ the year, owing to 91,276 cases of disease and injury, giving a 





total of 1,354,305 days’ sickness, or a mean of about twenty-one 
days’ sickness to each man of the force. 

The fatal or permanent effects of disease are only approxi- 
mately arrived at. There is a column for men “ Invalided,” 
which includes those whose diseases, though contracted in the 
service, necessitated their being discharged from the navy; but 
how many of these subsequently died, recovered, or proved 
incurable, is unknown. Still further, it is stated that a number 
of cases were not technically “ invalided,” because their ships 
were returning to England to be “paid off,” when these suf- 
ferers would be naturally discharged from the navy. Hence 
the statement that 2,391 men were “invalided” and 940 died 
is manifestly far below the true figure; yet even these numbers 
give the very large ratio of 38°2 per 1,000 as invalided and 
15 per 1,000 as dead. If this latter ratio were placed at 20 per 
1,000, it would probably be still below the mark. 

Remembering the healthy men the navy receives, this vast 
amount of disease demands very close investigation. The 
former Report (for 1860) was, indeed, so startling, that it was 
generally supposed to be an exceptional year, owing its painful 
pre-eminence to the then recent introduction of a low class of 
very immoral “ bounty-men.” We are, therefore, exceedingly 
surprised to find the year 1861 records a still greater prevalence 
of disease. 

The constant exposure to meteorological and climatic in- 
fluences, which is the sailor’s unavoidable calling, accounts 
largely for catarrh and rheumatism—though this is a column 
which considerate officers may reduce by a careful management 
of the ship’s duties so as to minimize wettings of both clothes 
and decks, and exposures to tropical suns and wintry blasts. 
“Wounds and injuries” are the natural products of the 
sailor’s dangerous profession, and we must be content with a 
large return of them. But those eruptive diseases which spring 
from sameness of food, or from its improper nature, contri- 
buting the largest number of cases, are quite within control. 
Nothing can be worse than the practice of choosing the ship’s 
cook for 600+or 1,000 men from disabled seamen, who know 
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nothing of the culinary art, and are incapable of giving variety 
to the daily allowance of boiled “ salt junk” and boiled salt 
pork, unless it be the absence of variety in the allowance itself 
and the insufficient supply of vegetables. 

The chief elements of serious disease may be stated under 
three heads, viz., the morbific influences of intertropical malaria, 
of neglected hygienic study on shipboard, and of enthetic or 
“contagious diseases.” The first of these is so dependent on 
the employment or exposure of the crews in unhealthy locali- 
ties, that we can only hope for a reduction in the number of 
its victims by a larger study of prophylaxis, or a less exten- 
sive employment of seamen in known malarial waters. The 
portions of the West Indies visited by the periodical epidemic 
—yellow fever—put in the most fatal appearance on record. 
The malarial influences appear to have been most general on 
the West Coast of Africa, where the crews were largely 
employed’ in the rivers. But the China station reports the 
greatest amount of sickness and of invaliding, combining 
with the effects of malaria the more general and more lasting 
effects of “ contagious diseases.” 

Pulmonary ailments, arising from the overcrowding on ship- 
board, the absence of proper ventilation and the abnegation of 
the most elementary rules of hygiene, were most common in 
the Mediterranean. Eight hundred or nine hundred men 
Sleeping in one apartment, close to the ceiling, and with only 
14 or 16 inches width to each individual, without a particle of 
unoccupied ceiling, the whole height being about 6 feet, without 
any special arrangement for ventilation, breathed nightly a 
poisonous atmosphere well calculated to produce pulmonary 
ailments. Steps had, however, been taken to remedy these 
and other similar defects, which had produced such deplorable 
results in the preceding year, and a vast comparative reduction 
was thus effected. Though the originating causes were removed, 
the disease still continued to propagate itself, though in a smaller 
degree, and we may hope that the subsequent years have recorded 
a still greater diminution of these ailments. 

No part of the Report is more painful or more surprising 

than the statistical evidence of the continued increase of 
“contagions diseases.” Thousands are attacked by them 
yearly, and almost invariably in their very worst forms, the 
consequences being a very large number of men invalided as 
an immediate result, and a still larger number dragging on a 
painful existence, with constitutions primed to receive every 
passing disease, and lives embittered to the last by the painful 
results of their own folly and sin. Thus the real effects of this 
disease are often registered under the names of almost every 
other ailment, and are very inadequately represented in this 
Report as involving the direct daily loss of service of 685 men, 
or the annual loss of 234,958 days’ labour; which at 3s. 
a day would be £35,245. 14s. for pay and provisions alone. 
The remedies for such a gigantic evil must be sharp, and 
should be various. The Act of last session is already pro- 
ducing good results, whilst the adoption of its principle at 
Malta is shown by this Report to have been very beneficial. 
But the lamentable absence of moral suasion in the navy 
generally, and at these very ports in particular, may account 
for a percentage of these results. They at least support the 
yiews lately put forth, that clerical influence in the navy is at 
a very low ebb, for it is impossible to conceive 154 clergy- 
vmen to be actively engaged in helping our sailors along the 
road to heaven, if their teachings do not, in some degree, 
amend their life on earth. They themselves are loudest in 
deploring their constrained inutility, and every thoughtful 
student of this Medical Report must feel that no reasonable 
means should be left untried to save our seamen and marines 
from their worst enemy, that is to say, from themselves. 








A MAORI PETITION. 


Tiere is always something very touching in the visits of 
savages to the land of their, conquerors, whether they come as 
captives or merely as voluntary travellers. Caractacus, dazed 
with the splendours of Imperial Rome, and Prince Leboo, 
marvelling at the size and wealth and countless wonders of 
London, are figures that impress themselves on the mind, 
and possess an interest which is not outworn by constant 
repetition. The child-like astonishment of the barbarian—his 
mingled trust and awe—his eager delight—the utter freshness 
of feeling and pristine glow of emotion with which he contem- 
plates objects that to us are common-place and stale—surround 
him with a peculiar and even tender interest, to which the 
most matter-of-fact men are almost as alert as the most imagi- 
native. The sentiment of hospitality is excited in the highest 


cegree, and a feeling half humorons, half piteous, mingles with 











| remembrance ; 


the kindly desire to welcome those who are strangers in the 
land in a more extreme sense than the visitor from any other 
civilized country. It is on these occasions also that we see the 
best side of the savage nature. Leboo, who might in his own 
country, and with all the vicious surroundings of barbarian 
power, have been a sanguinary tyrant, showed himself to his 
European friends—and sincerely showed himself—a mild, 
amiable, consumptive young gentleman, devotedly attached to 
all who did him a kind office, and most desirous of learning 
the arts and sciences and refinements of the strange new 
world to which he had been introduced. The disposition 
of savages, like that of cats, is a singular compound of ferocity 
and affection ; and it is very much a question of circumstance 
whether the affection or the ferocity will prevail—whether the 
child of Nature will cut your throat, or serve you with the 
fidelity and devotion of a dog. In England, the savage is at 
once overpowered by a spectacle of prodigious power; he sees 
that that power can be as beneficent as it is strong; he feels 
himself lifted into a loftier and a grander sphere than he has ever 
even dreamt of before; and his admiration becontes reverence, 
his reverence almost religion. He finds, too, that Imperial 
rulers are apt to be much more placable than Colonial rulers; 
that he has exchanged the selfish interests and petty jealousies 
of local Governments for what at least looks like the more 
serene and judicial temperament of those who stand about the 
Throne. All this inclines him favourably to the country to 
which a mysterious dispensation has bound his fate; and the 
feeling is reciprocated by those who know that they could crush 
him with the motion of their little finger, but who see in his 
wondering face and submissive manners only a claim on their 
generosity and goodwill. It is surprising what a mighty 
sense of our own virtue we obtain out of the mere forbearance 
to use our strength. 

Two New Zealanders, who for some time past have been 
staying in this country, quitted our shores on the Ist instant 
for their native land, after experiencing in many ways the 
good feeling which we have said is generally exhibited towards 
such sojourners. This had been very pleasingly evinced during 
the last few weeks of their stay. While at Windsor, waiting 
for the sailing of the vessel that is now conveying them to 
New Zealand, they attended regularly at St. Mark’s School, 
with a view to improving their English; and here they struck 
up so great a friendship with the boys that the latter, on their 
leaving, presented them with a set of agricultural implements 
(purchased by subscription) and a farewell address. The 
Maoris, in return, gave to the school a picture of themselves, 
accompanied by a letter expressive of gratitude and kindly 
and the friendly intercourse of the New 
Zealanders with their young friends continued up to the 
departure of the train which bore them away amidst the 
cheers of the St. Mark’s boys. To one of these visitors from 
afar a history attaches, which, as far as the facts are before us, 
seems to indicate the infliction by ourselves of a great, though 
no doubt an unconscious, injustice. Aperahama Pungatara, 
the Maori alluded to, belongs to the Waikato tribe, recently at 
war with this country; and his lands have been confiscated 
under the impression that he was himself concerned in the 
rebellion. This, he alleges, was not the case; and some time 
back he forwarded to Mr. Cardwell, the Colonial Secretary, a 
petition setting forth the facts, and bringing forward proofs of 
his non-complicity. He left his farms, according to this 
petition, in January, 1857, and went to Auckland; in March, 
1862, he quitted New Zealand for Sydney; a year afterwards 
he came to England; and it was here that he first heard of 
the new insurrection against our Power. He therefore prays 
that his land, in which are the burial-places of his family, may 
be restored to him; and, in a strain curiously characterized 
by the simplicity of feeling and ornateness of diction 
observable in all uncivilized races, he approaches “ the 
footstool of the powerful Victoria, whose fame,” he says, 
* reached me in New Zealand—whose power and greatness are 
very strong, and fill the earth.” Being on the eve of quitting 
England, he urgently seeks to know his fate; and, if that fate 
should be adverse, “what amount of innocence,” he asks, 
“must men have in order to be pitied by you?” We do not 
know that any oration by Demosthenes or Burke ever con- 
tained a more sharp or concentrated stroke than that, It is 
true, natural eloguence—respectful in tone, yet with a sting 
involved in the very humbleness. “I am an utter orphan,” 
continues poor Aperahama; “on this account, I say to you, 
the members of Parliament, I am looking to you to give satis- 
faction to me, this orphan.” In the next sentence, the desire 
of the Maori to be very exact in his geography betrays him 
into a ludicrous expression. He exclaims :—* 0, gentlemen of 
England—«rhich is called Great Britain,—a wretched death is 
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coming upon my people.” Perhaps in order to conciliate the 
great Queen and her lords, he does not scruple to attribute 
this disaster to the wrath of God: “ therefore let my cry come 
into your presence. Also, O Queen, let your enemies be 
the great nations. But this case is similar to that of 
a strong man making war upon a small child. O, your 
Majesty ! have you not yet heard that the smallest people of 
the earth is this New Zealand, which is under your authority ? ” 
After this fashion does Aperahama Pungatara make his moan, 
concluding with a prayer for the long life, health, and happi- 
ness of the Queen, her Council, and the Parliament. We are 
glad to find that, just before the vessel sailed from Gravesend, 
information was received by this unlucky Maori to the effect 
that Mr. Cardwell had forwarded the petition to Sir George 
Grey, the Governor, for his consideration. Sir George is a 
wise and a just man, and we trust that, if the alleged facts can 
be supported, the petitioner may be restored to his rights. The 
New Zealanders are the bravest, the most intellectual, and in 
every respect the highest, of any of the barbarous races of the 
earth. They have in them the possibilities of civilization, and 
they must not be exasperated into rebellion, or cowed into 
despair. It is to be feared that we have sometimes dealt them 
rather hard measure : let us now prove that we know how to be 
just as well as strong. 








THE LONDON NEEDLEWOMEN., 


Turre have been negrophilists who have refused to use 
sugar because it was slave-grown, and who would as soon 
put on the poisoned shirt of Hercules as wear cotton. But 
we have never heard of people feeling uncomfortable about 
their linen because it may have been stitched by the trembling 
hands of a half-starved Englishwoman. To be sure, the English- 
woman is free, and the slave is not; and a very delightful 
consciousness it must be to her while she is making shirts at 
seven farthings apiece that she can take those seven farthings | 
into any market she pleases, and buy with them what she 
likes. <As a citizen, she has certainly the advantage over the 
slave. She is free to work or not to work; no public 


conveyance, no place of public entertainment is closed against | } y , cect 
) | tions for the hundred of Salford, under proper regulations, within 


her. She has the same rights in the eyes of the law as a 
countess ora duchess. Yet, practically, she is no better than 
a slave; and in some respects, indeed, not so happy. The 
balance of evidence is in favour of the belief that the slave is | 
sufficiently fed. That is not the case of the London needle- 
women. How these poor creatures manage to exist it is 
difficult to understand, except upon the explanation that their 
living is a slow dying mostly ending in death. The cases are 
not few in which this has been ascertained to be the fact by 
legal investigation. 

How can it be otherwise? or, to take another view of the 
matter, Is it surprising that so many women live upon their 
personal attractions when they see the dismal, prolonged misery 
which needlework, the widest field at present open to female 
industry, entails? On Monday last a woman was charged at 
Worship-street with pledging six shirts, value fifteen shillings, 
which had been intrusted to her to make up. When needle- 
work was slack she went out charing, or rather, we should hope, | 
when charing was slack, she took to needlework ; for charing, 
though not as refined an employment as needlework, is neither 
sedentary nor so ill paid. Its emoluments are not indeed large, | 
but there are meals in addition; and even without them the pay 
exceeds the profits of shirtmaking. Poor Anne Domangett work- 
ing all day into the small hours after midnight could make six 
shirts ina day! This we should have thought a good day’s 
work had it been accomplished by machine. But she did it 
all with her fingers, and the woman who employed her seemed 
to think that so handy a seamstress should have been above 
the dishonesty of pawning her employer’s goods. But what 
were the earnings of this poor creature after such a day’s toil ? 
Exactly tenpence-halfpenny! Nay, not even that in clear 
gain—for she had to supply herself with thread and needles, 
and, in the evenings, with candle-light. Seven farthings for 
each shirt was her munificent reward ; with, perhaps, a clear 
profit upon the whole day’s work of sevenpence. 

Two considerations arise in contemplating such a case as 
this. First, the sufferings of the needlewomen themselves, 
their ceaseless toil, working their flesh literally off their bones 
through the long dreary hours, from early morning till past 
midnight, day after day, month after month, and year after year, 
if it is possible that flesh and blood can yearly stand such wear 
and tear. Who can say, knowing that Anne Domangett’s case 
1s only one out of thousands, that there is not a stern neces- 





| ordinary powers of police control. 





sity for the efforts which are being made to open up fresh ¢ 





sources of occupation for women? Here is a worse than 
African slavery in the midst of us; a freedom which is perfect, 
but is yet a mockery. In a metropolis gorged with wealth, 
shut up in their miserable garrets, thousands of women are 
enduring worse toil, with less food, than the slaves on a 
Southern plantation. This is not only a pitiable thing in itself 
and a reproach to us, but it exercises a fatal influence on the 
morals of young women who see on one hand these white slaves 
daily wearing out a joyless life, and, on the other, the compa- 
rative affluence of those who forsake the thorny path of such 
industry and purchase freedom from its sufferings at the cost 
of virtue. This is the second consideration, and it is in one 
respect the more important of the two. For men who are 
indisposed to work there is the resource of theft, with the. 
prospect of a prison. For women there is an alternative more 
terrible indeed in fact, but, we fear, not so in the unsound judg- 
ment of too many ill-regulated minds. To those who scoff at 
the efforts made to find women other employment than the 
wretched labour of the seamstress, this view of the matter is 
worth considering. Such efforts tend towards a twofold result— 
to procure remunerative work for the industrious, and to make 
industry less terrible in the eyes of those who are not inclined 
to it. Needlewomen who, after they have gone through a day’s 
work more slavish and exhausting than breaking stones on the 
highway, have not been able to earn the price of a single whole- 
some meal, are an anomaly in a civilized and wealthy nation. 
But the example of their unrequited drudgery preaches a 
dreadful lesson of discouragement to their sex. 








PUBLIC EXECUTIONS. 


Weare glad to see that the grand jury at Manchester assizes 
have set the example of protesting against executions in Manchester, 
on the ground that scenes may be repeated there similar to those 
which disgraced London when Miiller was hanged, and in the 
previous execution of the five pirates. From the aggregate popula- 
tion surrounding the city of Manchester, they apprehend that 


these exhibitions may be attended by assemblages of such a 


character as to be dangerous to the public peace, and beyond all 
They urge, therefore, the 


hope that measures may be taken for giving power to hold exeeu- 


the precincts of the gaol. We are alive to the difficulties which 
attend the question of private executions, and the possibility of 
cases arising in which it would be difficult, if not even impossible, 
to persuade the public that some great malefactor had been hanged 
if executions were conducted privately. When, for instance, it 
became known that the King of Prussia and the Duke of Saxe 
Coburg had telegraphed to her Majesty urging the respite of 
Miiller, if he had not been hanged before the rabble in front of 


| Newgate it might have been supposed that his life had been 


spared. For such is the incredulity of some people that there were 
persons who even doubted that the words of his confession meant 
an admission of his guilt, and maintained that they should be 
translated thus,—“ It is all up with me.” But even this danger is 
not to be compared to the brutalizing effect of public executions 
upon the minds of the vast majority of those who witness them. 
Nor does the questicn of private executions present an insuperable 
difficulty. Executions may be sufficiently public to convince the 


| world that they have really been carried out, without being made 
| the occasion of a ghastly holiday to the thousands who unhappily 


enjoy them. 





THE WRECK OF THE “ STANLEY.” 


Tur Aberdeen Free Press relates some of the incidents which took 
place upon the beach while the Stanley was going to pieces on the 
Black Middens. While the fate of their fellow-creatures hung in 
momentary suspense, hundreds of men and women, during the night 
and morning of the wreck, were busily employed in plundering and 
carrying off whatever was portable. This practice extended even 
to the dead bodies. One case, in particular, is mentioned which 
does not say much for the civilization of the lower orders of Shields. 
The body of a fine young woman had been washed ashore, and one 
ruffian was actually seen plundering the corpse of some jewellery 
which the poor girl had concealed in her bosom before she was 
washed off the wreck. Several casks of whisky were drifted 
ashore. The heads of these were knocked in, and soon afterwards 
many of the wreckers of both sexes were seen lying about the beach 
in a state of helpless intoxication. Others staggered homewards 
laden with bundles of all kinds, while their places were quickly 
filled by numbers of new comers, unceasingly pressing forward to 
secure their share of the spoils thickly strewn along the beach. In 
the midst of all this confusion, at an angle of the rock was a noisy 

oup indulging in drunken revels over a large cask of rum, the 
head of which had been forced in. “A substitute for a glass was 
made out of a stone bottle, and every passer-by was invited ve 
generously to a “pull,” though close to this party of bacchan 
lay the corpse of a young woman in the hollow of a rock, almost 
completely covered with seaweed, her hair lying dishevelled over 
her face, and her blood oozing from a wound in the temple, caused, 
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no doubt, by her having been dashed against the rocks. This 
melancholy sight produced no effect on men reeling under the 
influence of rum. Yet they could hardly fail to see it and other 
corpses which lay around them. For the beiter to enjoy their revels 
they had lighted a fire, in whose lurid glare, every now and then, 
some spectacle of woe was revealed. Turning from these inhuman 
wretches, we see an affecting incident narrated of an old gentleman 
who had been in London visiting his daughters, and was so happy 
in their company that he persuaded one of them to see him home 
to Aberdeen. She had discharged this pious duty, and was re- 
turning by the Stanley when the ship was wrecked. Poor Miss 
Harper was one of those who perished. 





THE SHIRLEY MURDER. 


A snockrxe case of murder and attempted suicide occurred at 
Shirley, two miles from Southampton, on Saturday last. The 
murderer, a man named Broomfield, has confessed his crime, which 
is otherwise sufficiently proved, and the only question is whether 
he was insane or not at the time. At present the evidence goes to 
show that he was not. His wife states that since March last he has 
been at home with her in London, that he-was in so nervous a state 
that his doctors recommended her to keep moving him about from 
place to place, and that when he left her on Saturday last he was 

‘as mad as a March hare.” Some time last year he was in service 

as butler to Miss Onslow, of Alresford, and fell in love with her 
maid, Uareline Wing, who told him her affections were engaged, 
and that, were they not, he was too old for her. Still he persevered, 
and the girl to avoid him quitted her service in January last. In 
May she married a young man of the name of Colborne, to whom 
she had been attached for many years, and they were living together 
happily when, on Saturday last, Broomfield paid them a visit, and 
during the absence for a few minutes of her husband, shot her 
through the heart, and immediately afterwards shot himself. She 
died on the instant ; but though he discharged two shots from his 
revolver upon himself, it is doubtful at the moment when we write 
whether he will not recover. 





THE SWISS POISONING CASE. 


THERE seems to be no doubt now that Dr. Demme and Madlle. 
Trumpy have committed suicide. On the 29th ult. they arrived at 
the little town of Nervi, near Genoa, where they put up at the 
Hotel Anglais, both dressed in travelling costume. When they 
had supped, Mdlle. Triimpy sat down to the piano, while her 
betrothed read the newspapers, neither attracting any attention, 
except by their affectionate manner towards each other. When 
they were retiring to rest, being asked if they should be called in 
the morning, they said it would be useless, as they had come on 
foot from Genoa, and were wearied. As they did not make their 
appearance next day, the landlord, late in the afternoon, sent a 
waiter to knock at their door. No answer being made, a magis- 
trate was sent for, and when the door was broken open in his 
presence, Demme was found lying on the bed, and Mdlle. Triimpy 
on the floor, both dead and cold. Nothing was found in their 
pockets or trunks, except some old clothes and a few coppers, but 
on the table were some letters, written in pencil. One of these 
bore the address, ‘To my poor father—Demme.” In another were 
the words, ‘“ Hermann is dead ; I am about to follow him.” Some 
days ago, M. Demme, sen., received a letter from his son, dated 
Milan, saying that they intended to drown themselves in the Gulf 
of Genoa instead of the Lake of Geneva. From some mixture 
which was found in a glass, there is no doubt that they poisoned 
themselves with strychnine. The doctor's face was calm ; Mdlle. 
Triimpy’s violently distorted, and she lay with her arms twisted 
together, like those of a person who has died from poison. 





ROBBERY AT A BULLION DEALER'S. 


Tue premises of Messrs. Baum & Son, bullion dealers and money 
changers, 58, Lombard-street, were found on Monday morning to 
have been robbed ; report says to the extent of £25,000, but 
the Messrs. Baum state the loss at something far below this 
amount. The bullion and securities were, as usual, locked in a 
large iron safe in a strong room built in the cellar. A hole had 
been made in the wall of the cellar large enough to allow a full- 

wn person to crawl through. Upon examination of the lock of 
the house door, it appeared that it had recently been taken to 
pieces, and the locksmiths gave it as their opinion that the door of 
the safe had been opened by a key. The suspicion is, that the 
thieves were well acquainted with the premises, and that they had 
secreted themselves in the house on the previous night. 





MATTHEWS AND MULLER. 


Martruews, the cabman, but for whose evidence Miiller would in 
all probability have escaped, has not much cause to rejoice at the 
prospect of receiving the £300 offered by Government for the con- 
viction of the murderer. By the decision of the Home Secretary 
the money has been ordered to be paid to him ; but he is at present 
in custody for a debt of £30, and as his other creditors will pro- 
bably lodge detainers against him, a vesting order will be imme- 
diately obtained, and his assignees will receive the whole of the | 





money payable to him by the Government. As his debts amount 
to £560 he will have to pass through the Court of Bankruptcy for 
the remaining £260. 





MR. ARTHUR BOOTLE WILBRAHAM. 


Tue charge against this gentleman of obtaining jewels from Mr, 
Hancock, of Bond-street, under the false pretence that he was 
about to be married to a lady of wealth, was to have been heard 
on Wednesday ; but it appeared that on the previous night, during 
Mr. Hancock's absence from home, some one called at his shop and 
paid the whole of the bill. This case was therefore withdrawn. 
An effort was then made to get rid of the charge upon which Mr. 
Wilbraham was last week committed for trial,—the case in which 
Mr. Emmanuel, of Bond-street, is the prosecutor, and it was said 
that he was willing to withdraw from the prosecution. But the 
magistrate thought he had no power over that case, and that it must 
go to the Quarter Sessions. Mr. Wilbraham’s counsel stated that 
his client can produce undoubted evidence to show that he really 
intended to be married to a lady reported to possess considerable 
property, and that though the belief in her wealth*turns out to be 
unfounded, still that Mr. Wilbraham believed that the lady in 
question was in a position to pay for the jewels. ‘“‘ No doubt he 
did raise money on the jewels, but he intended to get the lady 
ultimately to pay for them.” The money lent upon them by Mr. 
Morris has since been paid. We see it stated that Mr. Wilbraham 
has not for some time held a commission in the Coldstream 
Guards. 





COMMODORE NUTT. 


WE have lost General Tom Thumb, his wife, and baby. But 
America has just sent us in their stead another of her heroes in the 
famous Commodore Nutt, who was the general’s best man at his 
wedding, and has the advantage of being his superior as a dwarf. 
As this is the Commodore’s first visit to England, it may be interest- 
ing to our readers to know that he is some inches less than Tom 
Thumb, and that, as he is in his twentieth year, there is no fear 
of his losing the inestimable quality of his diminutiveness. He 
has crossed the Atlantic with the laudable design of seeing the 
world ; but, with Yankee smartness, he will join to the pleasures of 
seeing, the pleasures and profit of being seen. For this purpose he 
has bargained with Miss Minnie Warren to give a joint series of 
entertainments at St. James’s Hall; and should their association 
assume a more tender form, London may have the honour which 
New York enjoyed three years ago of beholding a dwarf marriage, 
in which case it is to be hoped our metropolis will comport itself 
with becoming enthusiasm and liberality, and that there will bea 
public exhibition of the wedding presents. 


A New Cure ror Unrequitep Love.—The writer of a scientific 
article in the Patrie relates a singular instance of prolonged lethargy. 
A farm servant at Rouen who was about to marry learned suddenly 
that his intended bride, with whom he was passionately in love, had 
deceived him and was on the point of becoming the wife of another. 
The young man, although of an excitable nature, betrayed no signs of 
impatience, but yawned, stretched himself, and then complained of 
a heaviness in the head and a feeling of drowsiness. He went to bed 
and fell asleep; but the next day it was found that he conld not be 
awakened. Efforts to arouse him were made continually for a week, 
but with no better success. He was then removed to the hospital, 
where he remained four months without giving any other tokens of 
life than an occasional convulsive movement of the eyes. An attempt 
was made to make him swallow a little wine and broth, but the pro- 
cess of deglutition did not take place, and the liquids flowed from his 
mouth. At the expiration of the above-mentioned period he awoke 
and manifested his surprise at finding himself in a hospital, and 
could scarcely believe that he had slept more than a few hours. The 
alarming leanness to which he had been reduced soon disappeared ; 
he recovered his previous strength, and shortly after consoled himself 
for his faithless sweetheart by marrying another. 


Eron.—The study of modern languages, we hope, is on the increase 
at Eton, which in this respect came out in the recent Report less 
favourably than any of the other public schools. Such, at least, would 
be the natural inference to be drawn from the fact that Signor Volpe, 
the Italian Master at Eton, has published a grammar of that language 
for his pupils. We hope that the latter are plentiful. French has just 
been made a necessary part of the school work with part of the school 
at least, including the fourth form. Mr. Tarver, formerly Postmaster 
of Merton College, Oxford, and late tutor to the Dake of Hamilton, 
who has resided much abroad in the highest circles, has been ap- 
pointed to teach the language. We are glad to observe that the “ thin 
edge” of the wedge of reform has also been introduced at Eton in 
another part of the school routine, by the recognition of the Mathe- 
matical Masters as on an equality with the Classical Masters—an 
equality which implies a right to succeed in their tarn to boarding- 
houses, as well as to equal authority both in and out of school.— 
Guardian. 


Tux Abbé Lambert, the chaplain of the Deaf and Dumb Hospital 
at Paris, who has lately been to Rome, among other anecdotes related 
how, when the Pope met him ina gallery of the Vatican, he cried out 
jocosely, “* Ohé! Lambert!” The same ery struck the abbé’s ears 1m 
other parts of Italy ; and whenever he had need to show his passport 
the officials treated it as they would a good story in the Charivart. 


Nove. Recrurnmne Tacrics.—A pretty young woman at Jackson, 
Michigan, has been carrying on the recruiting business in a novel 
manner. She marries a man on condition that he will enlist and give 
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her his bounty. She being strikingly handsome the man consents. 
After he is gone she marries another. Four men has she married and 
sent to the army. On the fourth occasion she was detected.— New York 
Post. 

Tue QueEen.—It will be noticed that Mr. and Mrs. Wigan had this 
week tlie honour of reading before her Majesty at Windsor Castle. 
It is flattering in the extreme to these artists that they have been 
selected as the first who have been permitted to appear before her 
Majesty.— Court Journal. 


AccorptNnG to several French papers, a new club, to be called the 
* Silent Club,” is about to be established in Paris. The members 
may eat, drink, read, write, or smoke, but they must not speak, nor 
wear creaking boots, nor play at dominoes, nor “ rattle the bones,” 
nor, in short, make any noise whatever. The floors will be covered 
with thick carpets, and the doors will open and shut without a 
sound. 

Tue vestry of St. Martin-in-the-Fields have received notice from 
the office of Woods ard Forests that the Government will require the 
whole of the workhouse and the site for the purposes of the National 
Gallery, and invites this body to send in their estimate of its value. 





THE CHURCH. 





CHRISTIAN MISSIONS IN TURKEY. 


ANOTHER note of warning has sounded from Constantinople as | 


to the proceedings of the Christian Missionaries in that city. The 
Times Correspondent writes “ once more with great reluctance,” to 
point out to the public, and in the interests of the missionaries 
themselves, the extreme peril to which their own work is exposed 
from their over-intense zeal and indiscretion. He fears that they 
are treating this grave matter too much “as if it involved a ques- 
tion of personal grievance, or defeated self-esteem,” and not as one 
of danger that the whole Missionary progress that has been made 
within the last twenty years may be now frustrated. The particular 
danger is, that persistence in the present course will invest the 
subject with such acrimony that a political crisis will be produced, 
and the present Government will be overthrown to make way for 
the reactionary and fanatical party by whom no such indulgence 
will be allowed to the missionaries as they at present enjoy. The 
former charges are reiterated, that these gentlemen did preach 
publicly in open khans against Mahommedanism, that they ex- 
tended their sphere of operation into the centre of the Musselman 
quarter of the city, and that they even violated the regulations of 
their own Government in circulating controversial tracts. We 
have, ourselves, on a former occasion, shown that these allegations 
are confirmed by the evidence of the missionaries themselves. Dr. 
Pfander has acknowledged that the missionaries, while “ defending 
the doctrines of Christianity, have disproved the claims of Islam- 
ism in conversations and discussions with the Turks in their houses, 
and in the rooms of these kahns, as well as in books published and 
circulated bythem.” This admission completely falls in with the state- 
ments of the 7'imes Correspondent. As to whether the circulation of 
controversial tracts was a Violation of the regulations of the English 
Government— of that the English Ambassador ought to be a com- 
petent judge. The only question that remains is as to the irritating 
effects of these attacks on the fanatical Mahommedans. The 


the Turkish Government ought surely to be best acquainted with 
the feelings of their own people. Besides, the Moslem’s well- 
known fanaticism and abhorrence of Christianity render the thing 
most credible. Under such circumstances, is it the duty of the 
English Government to insist on the provisions of the Hatti 
Humayoun being strictly carried out? Is Earl Russell prepared, 
notwithstanding his fair speeches to the deputation that waited on 
him, to enforce the compact at the peril of driving from power 
4 liberal Turkish Government favourable to Christianity, in order 
to make room for fanatics, who will spurn Christian missions as an 
abomination? This is the real question. There is but a choice of 
evils—whether the missionaries will be content with the only 
possible thing they can get, or, in order to get more, be ready to 
lose all, There is, no doubt, much dissimulation practised by the 
Turkish authorities, who inform the English Government that the 
convert Ahmed “is set at liberty, and gone off to Rodosto of his 
own choice,” when he had no other choice but to leave Constan- 
tinople and go there as the best of several alternatives ; but such 
State-craft,” to be understood properly, must be looked at in an 
Eastern point of view. If the position of a “souper” among his 
civilized native Irish is not one unattended by insult and danger, or 
if Father Gavazzi could not visit Galway without serious peril to his 
life, we need not be surprised if Ahmed has needed a little of the 
paternal care of his own Government to save him from the 
uncivilized followers of Islam. 








BISHOP TWELLS’ ARBITRARY PROCEEDINGS. 


SACERDOTAL self-sufficiency seems to be raising its head in the 
colonies to a height’ which would not for a moment be tolerated 
here in England. We have already had instances of it in the 
diocese of Capetown, and in the mission of Bishop Staley in the 
Sandwich Islands ; but the most flagrant case which has yet come 
under public notice is that of Dr. Twells of the Orange Free State 





in south Africa—a bishop of scarcely a year’s manufacture It | 
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seems that a few years ago the inhabitants of the town of Smith- 
field in that State desired a clergyman of the Church of England to 
minister to their spiritual wants. Application was made in the 
proper quarters, and a promise was given that a “ plain, honest, 
working Churchman” should be sent amongthem. The inhabitants 
immediately guaranteed, from private subscriptions, a salary of 
£160 a year, on the condition that the clergyman should not be of 
“ Puseyite views.” The Free State Government guaranteed £100, 
and the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel was to furnish 
an equal amount. Bishop Twells soon came into the new diocese, 
and the matter therefore fell into his hands, and the long-desired 
clergyman was found. All went on smoothly until Christmas was 
at hand, when the first administration of the Communion was to 
take place. Then, to the horror and indignation of the Smith- 
fielders, this clergyman, the Rev. Mr. Shapcote, commenced to 
unfurl his true colours. He invited the congregation to come, 
whether they partook or not, to adore the body and blood of the 
Saviour, advised them to come fasting, to receive the bread on the 
palms of their hands ; and taught distinctly the doctrines of the 
real presence and sacrifice on the altar. During the celebration he 
kept his back turned to the people, and, in true Romish fashion, 
elevated the bread and wine in a most marked manner high over 
his head. In every way, and in the minutest details, he practised 
the genuflexions, and all the other mummeries of the Tractarian 
party. To a Wesleyan gentleman, who desired to be admitted to 
the Communion, Mr. Shapcote’s reply was “not until he was 
reconciled to the Church.” Annoyed at this open violation of 
the conditions on which the congregation had guaranteed their 
£160, a complaint was lodged with Bishop Twells. The Bishop 
arranged a meeting, the charges were put forward, and the 

required evidence adduced. To each and every charge Mr. Shapcote 

pleaded not guilty. He had not directed them to adore the body 
of Christ in the bread ; he had not elevated the bread, &c. When 

Mr. Harvey, the landdrost of Smithfield, gave his evidence that 

Mr. Shapcote did elevate the bread above his head, the Bishop 

immediately rebuked him, requesting him to leave the room, 

because he had “ denied what a gentleman had said.” Another of 
the congregation confirmed Mr. Harvey’s evidence ; and he also was 

ordered out, the Bishop angrily addressing him, “T’ll teach you to 

behave yourselves, and not deny what a gentleman states as truth.” 

The interview ended in the Bishop refusing to entertain the 

charges, ‘as no amount of personal statements could make him 
believe such allegations.” " 

We have here given the barest outline of the facts of a case 
which can scarcely fail to excite universal indignation in this 
country. It is almost incredible that a bishop, who is tanght by 
his Bible to “be blameless, not self-willed, not soon angry,” should 
commit himself to such ill-temper and bad manners. We might also 
add, want of good faith ; for it turns out that this Mr. Shapcote, 
who had been thus forced on the inhabitants of Smithfield by 
Bishop Twells, had been rejected by the Gospel Propagation 
Society as unfit to be one of their missionaries on account of his 
views on the Lord’s Supper. We are glad to find that the con- 
gregation thus episcopally insulted has withdrawn its guarantee of 
£160, and that the Free State Government has promised to do 
the same as to its grant. The Gospel Propagation Society, if they 
desire to be consistent, and to stand well with the public, must 
also feel bound to withhold their salary from a mau whom they 


Turkish Government and the missionaries will, of course, look | have already pronounced to be unfit to be one of their missiona- 


on this matter from different points of view ; but, as to the facts, _ries. Bishop Twells will thus learn that the laity of even “the 


| Church of South Africa” cannot with impunity be insulted by 
| bishops, however high their notions may be of the gentlemanlike- 


truthfulness of sacerdotal lips. 








WHOLESALE SUPPRESSION OF MONASTERIES. 


Tue days of Henry the Eighth seem to be revived with their long 
trail of monastic sorrows, though the scene is not laid in England, 
where monks incline to flourish as vigorously as in the olden time. 
To add to the miseries which the Pope is suffering from the Italian 
Convention, there is now the war waged by the Russian Czar against 
the monasteries and nunneries of Poland, and the bill just presented 
to the Italian Parliament for the suppression of all similar religious 
corporations in the kingdom of Italy. In the former case, in 
pursuance of an Imperial decree, a Russian colonel repaired on the 
midnight of the 27th of November to each doomed religious house 
in Warsaw, assembled the monks, and ordered them to get ready to 
leave by rail next morning for a foreign country. The same was 
done throughout the kingdom generally, and by two o'clock next 
day the suppression was complete. ‘These institutions are accused 
by the Russian Government of having been the “ chief instruments 
of the late revolution ;” and the special crimes laid to their charge 
are—demonstrations, singing hymns, processions, assemblages of 
clerical persons to prepare for the insurrection, recruiting for the 
bands and participation in active hostilities, concealment of insur- 
gent leaders, hanging gendarmes, daggermen, administering the 
oath to daggermen, participation of monks in the revolutionary 
organization, and, lastly, murders actually carried out. So deeply 
have they been implicated in the insurrection that the Government 
report says that “ hardly anything approaching to an example can 
be found in the history of any other country.” Consequently, 
thirty-nine monasteries have been suppressed for directly proved 
participation in the revolt, and seventy-one monasteries and 
four nunneries under the pretext of their not having the canonical 
number of eight monks or nuns. Religious houses not guilty, 
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whose duty is to visit the sick, are spared. Thus has the Czar 
irritated by the obstacles thrown by the Roman Catholic religion 
in the way of the incorporation of Poland with Russia, deter- 
mined to pay back the late paper fulminations of the Pope with 
trenchant deeds, which will seriously shake the already tottering 
fabric of his Popedom. The bill in the Italian Parliament is, from 
its proximity to Papal territory, a harder blow still. All religious 
corporations are to cease to exist from the moment of the promul- 
gation of the law, and their property to devolve to the State. The 
vested interests of monks and nuns, lay brethren, sisters, and 
servants, and the rights of private patrons, are respected ; but, in 
other respects, all chapters of collegiate churches, abbeys, eccle- 
siastical benefices not attached to parishes, lay benefices, and all 
brotherhoods and foundations to which an ecclesiastical service is 
annexed, are to be suppressed, and become the property of the 
State. These are wonderful changes for Italy, coming in sad days 
for his Holiness. Is it possible that we are at the begin- 
ning of the end, when the foretellings of Dr. Cumming and his 
brother prophets as to the year 1866 will receive their amplest 
realization ? 








A BEATIFICATION AT ROME. 


(FROM A CORRESPONDENT.) 
Rome, Nov. 20th, 1864. 
Tue powers that be in this eternal city have just made another 
assertion of their immobility, at least so far as the dominion 
spiritual is concerned. Rome remains in the middle ages still. 
he Church has to-day told us once more that the thrones of kings 
may be swept away and kingdoms be absorbed in new powers, new 
seats of Government may be set up, but the great spiritual dynasty 
shall persist. This, as it seemed to me, was the moral intended 
by the great ceremony of beatification of a Jesuit father, one Petrus 
Canisius, which I have just seen celebrated in the sacred cathedral 
of St. Peter’s, with all the pomp and circumstance of the very highest 
pontificate. 





The event, as we should say, has been the talk of the | 


faithful in Rome, and indeed of many others, for the last fortnight, | 


as these gorgeous displays do not often occur. The last was about 
two years ago, when some martyred missionaries to Japan were 
canonized. ‘The preparations had taxed all the resources of the 
establishment in the way of decorative devices ; the vast pilasters 
of the great nave of the cathedral had been covered with gold- 
colour and crimson hangings much to the disgust of the travelling 
connoisseur of architecture ; the choir behind the huge baldachino, 
which stands under the dome, was hung with the same draperies, 
but also with thousands of wooden branches for holding the wax 
candles. So that in endeavouring to see the sights of St. Peter’s 
while all this decorative work was going on, you had to struggle 
amongst pictorial scenery, ladders, and piles of stage carpentry of 
every kind ; and whether you liked it or not, have your ideas of sacred 
propriety shocked by the rude sound of the hammer and the saw, 


and by seeing some dirty workman astride upon the leg of one of | 


Bernini's angels intent only upon fixing his scaffolding. These 
fellows have all the cool contempt for the “properties” of the 
Sacristy that the Sacristan and all his host of Acolytes seem 
always to imbibe from familiarity with the altar. I fancy that 
even the great chair of St. Peter, in which the Holy Father himself 
never sits, would, if found convenient, be ruthlessly trodden upon 
by these men. So much for a ceremonial to which such incon- 
gruities are inevitable! However, such is the love of effect in the 
Italian mind, that the multitude, or even the select few, never 
seem to notice what seems to us nothing but a repulsively theatri- 
cal display. But to proceed with this “solenne beatificazione.” 
Father Canisio, who is destined to be Saint Canisio at the end of 
another hundred years, has earned his honours of being first 
“venerable” and now “beatified” by having taken an important 
part in the Council of Trent: for the exact account of his services 
see the records of that famous assembly of the clergy of that day. 
But this was not his only merit, for he had miraculous power; a 
certain woman sick of no less than those fatal diseases, leprosy, 
dropsy, and paralysis, had been cured by simply looking at his 
picture. Two immense paintings of this and another miracle 
formed an important feature in the ceremony. They were placed 
at each side of the chair, filling the whole archway of the transept, 
the inscriptions at the foot of the picture telling the subject in 
Latin, which was quite unnecessary, for the work of art was care- 
fully made to tell its own wonderful story to the gaping crowds 
outside the choir. 

The effect of an illumination of the choir of St. Peter's has so 
often been pronounced splendid, that perhaps it was the expectation 
of seeing this that,made me feel that it was rather a feeble affair 
of the kind at the moment of entering the cathedral from the great 
door, which is perhaps fifty feet further away from the choir than the 
entrance of St. Paul’sis. The morning, however, was so beautiful, 
and the glory of the sky so splendid, that all inside this pompous, 
earthly temple looked dull, artificial, and cumbrous, without being 
imposing. Compared with most of our English cathedrals, lit by 
their simple light of the sun shining cheerfully through the rich 
painted windows, St. Peter’s, decked out with all this theatrical 
finery, seemed a pitiably human display : it lacked all the solemnity 
of simple grandeur. Walking up the nave amongst the crowd of 
populace, all chatting and come to see the sight, some occasionally 
stopping to bend the knee in passing some altar far away at the 
side chapels ; many ladies and gentlemen all in full black dress 
with veils ; the first object that struck my attention, as it must 


all Englishmen, was the bronze statue of St. Peter. This much- 
venerated figure, the toe of which is kissed by every good Catholic 
who comes to Rome, till it has been worn out and renewed once 
at least, and is now so considerably damaged by the constant wear 
and tear of kissing, that it has quite lost all proper form of a foot, 
was to-day robed in the richest vestments of silk and gold, and 
wore a grand jewelled triple crown, similar to that of the Pope, 
from under which the bronze features looked out with a strange 
expression of iron indifference, much as a Roman emperor looks ; 
holding two fingers of one hand in the attitude of blessing, while 
the other held a splendid moustrance. Candles and lamps are always 
burning before this statue, and crowds waited their turn to come 
up and worship. As each person came in front he or she first bent 
the knee, then wiped the foot with their handkerchief, kissed it 
and wiped it again, and then passed on with another bow ; but the 
more devotional laid the forehead on the foot, and then placed the 
back of the head completely under it, as to signify the utmost and 
most absolute dominion of the representative of St. Peter. From this 
part of the nave, which is on the right at the corner where it joins 
the open space beneath the dome, the crowd became more closely 
packed all around the baldachino and up to the barrier which 
separated the choir behind where the mass was being said. It 
had an odd appearance in the midst of this religious ceremony to 
see the white-plumed helmets and the sharp halberds of the tall 
Swiss Guards of the Pope, dotted about even up to the very high 
altar itself, their hideous old uniform of yellow and red stripes, not- 
withstanding it was designed by Michael Angelo, is unpleasantly 
suggestive of the pictures in “ Fox’s Book of Martyrs.” If these 
myrmidons and their fellows the Papal gendarmes were of any use 
in preventing the pickpocketing which always goes on in St. Peter’s 
on these occasions, one would regard them with something more 
of indulgeace ; but anything of this kind seems to be quite beside 
their duty ; in fact, your regular Roman policeman never thinks 
of taking any trouble about the detection of a robbery unless 
he is promised a “ bona mano,” much less about the prevention 
of one. 

I was fortunate in having a ticket which admitted to the seats 
immediately behind the two great lines of Cardinals and Mon- 
signori, who sat on raised seats on each side of the altar down 
towards the baldachino ; a motly company of all colours and every 
kind of head, some red, others purple, some in capes, others in the 
monk’s hooded robe, some bald, some witha small shaven patch on 
the crown of the head, ridiculously like schoolboys with the ring- 
worm. There was my countryman Talbot in his delicate white 
spenser elaborately ornamented with point lace—a soft and senti- 
mental figure that was rather dwarfed and overshadowed by a 
rocky-featured brother Eminence in similar costume with a massive 
chin and short bristly grey hair who sat next him. Cardinal 
Antonelli was not present as the Pope was not at the ceremony, 
but was to come in for the vespers to give his final sanction. To 
the uninitiated it was a matter of curiosity how it was possible to 
conduct a beatification without the Holy Father. ‘The most 
interesting face I saw was the late chief of police, Signor Mat- 
teucci, next to whom I happened to be, and who seemed to be 
considerably puzzled at the infinite mystery of every process in 


| the ceremony, the constant succession of precious objects carried 








between two tall tapers by some dignitary who placed it before a 
gold-mitred bishop seated on the steps of the altar, then the taking 
of this to the altar and the burning of incense which it seemed 
to be necessary to puff over the vessel or the book and into the 
face of every officiating priest who was near it. Then every spot 
on the altar had to be wiped and fumigated and the object now 
deposited, then came a low, tremulous, aged voice in a chant, to 
which a response from the two choirs in the balconies below the 
great pictures of the miracles. All this time I observed that high 
up in the immense mass of gilt work representing the clouds 
opened with angels, and large massive rays of glory striking out 
on every side. ‘There was an oval opening covered with a dingy 
drapery. Presently a veritable carpenter was seem climbing 
amidst all this glory to get hold of a cord and gradually down 
came the calico, and while the carpenter was busy tucking it away 
into a hole behind the golden clouds, the beatified olim, venerable 
Canisius appeared floating in the sky in the attitude of the Christ 
in Raphael's Transformation, and in the black habit of his order. 
The carpenter crawled away as nimbly as he could, while the organ 
and the two choirs, with a few double basses and violins, com- 
menced a long and somewhat dreary series of solos, trios, quartettes, 
and full choruses. At the same time a similar picture hung out in 
front of St. Peter's, representing Canisius ascending to heaven, 
was uncovered, 

The music was evidently regarded as a great feature, and the 
audience in the large boxes, erected as a sort of dress circle for 
ladies and for the French Embassy on each side of the choir, 


appeared to enjoy it highly. The officers put up their opera 
glasses to see how the ladies looked, and altogether, in fact, the 


scene was not so unlike the opera, especially the ‘‘ Prophéte.” For 
my own part, the music had little effect upon me after our grand 
oratorios in the Crystal Palace and Exeter Hall. ‘The screeching 
of the alto singers is something indescribably antipathetic to an 
ear accustomed to the beautiful tone of the soprano, either of a 
woman or the boy’s voice; and the organ was not only a paltry 
instrument, such as no country church in these days would put up 
with, it was played abominably. But St. Peter’s has no organ, 4 
we know that grand instrument of religious music ; the pence My 
St. Peter are spent in other ways than either beautifying the 
churches or the worship. Vespers in this Gregorian chapel is 
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entirely a musical display, at which the Pope’s soprano singers 
show off. One of these persons is called Mustapha, and they say 
was a present from the Sultan! but this is of course a joke ; 
neither of them is Italian, at least so it is said. The common 
supposition is, that the music in St. Peter’s is very beautiful, but 
I meet with many here who agree with me in saying that it has no 
pretensions whatever to be compared with the ordinary cathedral 
services in Ergland and Germany, and if it is to be considered as 
devotional music it must equally be condemned. Even at this 
very solemn ceremony it never supplied the element of religious 
expression of which it is so capable, the two choirs on opposite 
sides of the choir were marshalled by two pompous conductors, 
who each beat the time with a large roll of paper, striking the desk 
with loud whacks, heard throughout the assembly, and completely 
dispelling any illusions as to the origin of the music, even if it had 
been ever so good. 

At the elevation of the host by the bishop officiating, every 
one knelt, even to the Swiss guards, who saluted at the same time. 
The reverend personage gave his blessing to the priest that had 
chiefly conducted the service ; who, having previously gone round 
the whole bench of Cardinals and Monsignori, and fumigated each 
one with a censer, then came to the Monsignore nearest the altar, 
on the side next the bishop, and touching him by both arms said, 
(I conclude) “ Benedicite!” The recipient then turned round to his 
next brother and laid his hands on his arms. He then repeated it 
in return, and so on, until the touch and the blessing had gone all 
round, By this time some of the ladies and gentlemen in the 
French Ambassador's box were leaving. Soon the Cardinals began 
tomove away. ‘The carpenters began to put out the lights. There 
was a considerable fuss amongst the Swiss guards, some of whom 
came pushing us on one side with no sort of ceremony: this we 
soon found was to make way for the King of Bavaria, Ludwig, 
whose love for Rome is so well known, and whom I had observed 
in a box to himself with two officers nearest the altar. The king, 
who is quite the old gentleman, passed quite close to me, bowing 
to everyone very politely. He was once handsome, and his face 
is amiable enough now, though abundantly silly in expression, and 
as to any good looks they are quite destroyed by a large tumour 
on the forehead, which, from its dark colour, has the appearance of 
acarbuncle. ‘Thus ended this most theatrical blaze-of triumph of 
the Church that makes its own saints. 


Political matters in Rome are quiet but sullen ; the withdrawal | 


of the French troops is considered to be no longer at all doubtful 
-—the question is who is to be the protecting power afterwards. 
The Papal party are angry, they feel that they are doomed if left 
to the people ; and I hear of tender appeals to Austria in various 
directions, which are thought to be encouraged and made hopeful 
by the Emperor Francis Joseph’s parting words to his envoy here, 
M. Debac, that the present excellent understanding with the Papal 
Throne may be preserved, 

The Pope has ordered prayers to be offered to stay the storms 
of rain which have done serious damage in Italy, and especially at 
Florence, where the poor people have been washed out of their 
houses on the banks of the Arno, and have suffered so much that 
the Government have had to provide them with food. The Tiber 
is bank full, and rushes madly along under the old bridges, but 
has not yet broken out of its ancient pathway. It has been known 
to rise to twenty-six feet, and find its way into the Corso and 
round the Pantheon. 





MUSIC. 


Tue Royal English Opera Company is entitled at least to the 
credit of activity and energy in the production of novelties. But 
a few weeks have elapsed since the commencement of the specu- 
lation, and already three new works have been brought forward, 
while more are accepted and forthcoming. The last novelty was 
Mr. Benedict's one-act opera, “ The Bride of Song,” adapted and 
amplified from a cantata produced some months since at Madame 
Vinning’s concert. On a vast stage like that of Covent Garden 
Theatre, specially calculated for the performance of spectacular 
grand opera, a small work in which the details are minute and the 
treatment simple, must fail to produce those effects which are only 
consistent with a more limited area and a smaller audience. The 
splendid theatre belonging to the Royal Italian Opera is admi- 
rably adapted for those great works which occupy the entire 
evening with their mixed effects of gorgeous scenery, lyric 
grandeur, and elaborate stage groupings; and to produce 
a trifle like a one-act operetta in such a locality is as great a 
violation of proportion as to mount a dwarf on an elephant. From 
these causes it was impossible that Mr. Benedict’s little work 
could be heard to full advantage. The dramatic interest, sufficient 
to give coherence and purpose to a concert-room performance, is 
weak and inadequate for stage action. A romantic young girl in love 
with the composer of some celebrated musical works, the real author 
of which has published them under the name, but without the know- 
ledge, of a friend, a coarse-mannered military captain—her subse- 
quent discovery that the real composer is her own cousin, who is 
prohibited from following the bent of his inclinations as a musician 
by the arbitrary commands of an uncle, from whom he inherits an 
estate—such is the slight foundation of the work, which is certainly 
everweighted both as to quantity of dialogue and number of musical 
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pieces (eleven). All the numbers are more or less marked by 
the ease and power which belong to Mr. Benedict's facile 
and practised pen, although it must be admitted that the work 
is not among his happiest productions. The best movement 
in the piece is the trio, a kind of round or free canon, “ My Heart 
is Beating,” which is very elegant and flowing, full of vocal grace 
and expression. The work was carefully given, although with 
some inequalities on the part of the singers. Miss Thirlwall, as 
the heroine, sang and acted with care and intelligence—Madame 
Fanny Huddart, as the sister of the veritable composer, was some- 
what too intense, not to say lugubrious, for the mildness of the 
dramatic situations— Mr. Haigh, as usual, showed that a beautiful 
voice does not necessarily include all the requisites of a singer— 
while Mr. Alberto Laurence by no means confirmed the good im- 
pression which he created on his first appearancein “ Helvellyn.” This 
gentleman’s acting was stiff and ungainly, his hamour hard and forced 

and his singing anything but finished. If he persists in straining and 
shouting on the highest notes of his voice he cannot fail to injure 
both its power and quality. The piece altogether, in addition to 
being out of place in such a theatre, wants that lightness of touch 
and perfection of finish, both in treatment and in representation, 
which are the chief charms in such small productions. The version 
of the “Trovatore” given here on Wednesday introduced Mdlle. 
Martorelle and Mr. Charles Adams in two new parts. The lady, 
as Leonora, fully justified, by her intelligent performances, the good 
opinion already expressed of her ; and the same may be said of 
Mr. Charles Adams, as Manrico, who, however, would do well to 
be a little more sparing of his “ high chest C”—a note not to be 
lavishly used with impunity, by any tenor, however robust. Mr. 
Laurence, as the Count di Luna, gave further cause for warning as 
to the misuse of a fine voice. Madame Huddart was impressive as 
the gipsy, Azucena, and the performance altogether seemed to con- 
tent a very crowded audience. 

At Her Majesty’s Theatre there has been no production of 
novelty since the commencement of the season. Gounod’s 
“Faust” has been the chief attraction, alternated with two or 
three Italian operas and “ Don Giovanni.” An interesting event 
here, however, has been the first appearance of Miss Susan Galton 
(a niece of Miss Louisa Pyne) as Amina in the “ Sonnambula ;” 
in which this very young lady displayed great promise. A light 
and agreeable soprano voice, facile execution, and good stage 
impulses, form a foundation for future excellence ; and much may 
be hoped from this young artist’s progress, and improvement by 
time and confidence. ; she 

A series of promenade concerts at sixpence admission was 
commenced at St. Martin’s Hall on Saturday last. A small 
orchestra, playing overtures, quadrilles, and selections from operas ; 
the choir of Danish vocalists, with their national songs, several solo 
singers, and a young lady violinist, form the attractions. Although 
the performances are not free from the ad captandum mixture 
which generally characterizes cheap concerts in this country, they 
have the advantage over the so-called music halls that they are not 
compulsorily associated with tobacco smoke and saliva, gin-and- 
water, and other pot-house accompaniments ; nor is the visitor 
imprisoned without the power of going out and _ returning except 
by repayment, as is the practice with those establishments where, 
under cover of musical attractions, the sale of drink is the chief 
object of the proprietors. The announcements of the St. Martin’s 
Hall cheap concerts are not entirely free from puffery ; but they do 
not, like a neighbouring establishment, invite to a musical per- 
formance by obsolete spelling and the promise of “ Bonus Eating— 


| Melior Drinking—Optimus Smoking, every night at eight.” 
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THE LONDON THEATRES. 


Tue “King’s Butterfly” has been withdrawn at the Lyceum 
Theatre, and Mr. Fechter has supplied its place with “ Ruy Blas ”— 
a drama in which he appeared with much success at the Princess's. 
The version used is one in three acts by Mr. Edward Falconer, who 
has had to mutilate Victor Hugo’s powerful play to satisfy the 
political scruples of the Lord Chamberlain. We have free printing 
and free speech, but we have not yet got freedom of stage repre- 
sentation. It is curious to find that a Court functionary, who was 
shocked for so many years at the political tone of this play, is not 
shocked at Miss Menken’s short shift, nor at many other 
unpolitical stage abominations. é 

Mr. Falconer’s version of “ Ruy Blas” is a short effective play 
with two prominent characters. One of these is Ruy Blas, the other 
is Don Salluste. Mr. Ryder played the latter with ruffianly force, 
and Mr. Fechter played the former with grace and passionate 
earnestness. His representation of the romantic lacquey is one of 
his best impersonations. Mr. Gladstone was present last Monday, 
and listened attentively to the denunciations of over-taxation. 

A new version of “L’Auberge des Adrets,” or “ Robert 
Macaire,” as it is called in English, is in preparation at this house, 
in which Mr. Fechter will play Lemaitre’s great part—Robert— 
and Mr. Widdicombe will play Bertrand—the Jacques Strop of 
the existing English version. ‘The best English representatives of 
Robert Macaire have been Mr. Wallack and -the late Mr. T. P. 
Cooke. An interesting little piece of serious interest, adapted from 
the French by Mr. John Brougham, will also be produced, with 
Mr. Fechter in the chief character. 

Mr. and Mrs. German Reed and Mr. John Parry have returned 
to the Gallery of Illustration with some of their old but still popular 
materials. They have revived Mr. W. Brough’s sketch of “The 
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Rival Composers,” and have repeated the same author’s “ Bard and 
his Birthday.” Mr. John Parry still keeps to his admirable scene 
of “ Mrs. Roseleaf at the Seaside.” 

Addresses have been delivered by Mrs. Hermann Vezin at Drury 
Lane this week between the farce and the tragedy, and sold in the 
house in aid of the “ People’s Shakespeare Monument Fund.” The 
writer of the addresses are Mr. Buchanan (the author of “ Under- 
tones”), Mr. J. A. Heraud, Mr. Friswell, and others. 

Mr. F. Strange is said to be making enormous preparations to 
reopen the Alhambra at Christmas as a grand theatre of varieties, 
and to give a ballet which would not be unworthy of the Opera- 
houses. This will probably arouse the dramatic monopolists, who 
are now taking steps to stop a “ duologue entertainment” at Weston’s 
Music Hall, on the ground that it is at variance with a protective 
Act of Parliament. 

The Agricultural Hall is to be opened this Christmas as a circus 
and hippodrome—this time under the management of Mr. Price, 
of the great Madrid circus. 








THe Art JourNnatL for December presents, as its leading stcel-plate, 
Mr. F. Goodall’s ‘‘ Hunt the Slipper,” engraved in a hard, grey, and 
ineffective manner by Mr. E. Goodall. The Turner engraving is from 
the beautiful picture in the National Gallery, “ Bligh Sand,” very 
charmingly and delicately rendered by Mr. R. Brandard. A sculpture- 
plate, ‘“‘ Go to Sleep,” engraved by E. W. Stodart, from the group by 
J. Durham, completes the usual number of steel engravings. It 
represents a half-nude child nursing a dog, and is one of those pieces 
of realistic idealism (if we may be allowed the paradox) which recom- 
mend themselves to women, and indeed to all who like a good tangible 
absurdity in the form of art. The article on “ British Artists, their 
Style and Character,” is this month devoted to Mrs. E. M. Ward, of 
whose works two specimens are given, engraved on wood. The very 
curious and interesting articles on ‘* The Early Potteries of Stafford- 
shire,” by Llewellyn Jewitt, F.S.A., and on the “ History of Carica- 
ture and of Grotesque in Art,” by Mr. Thomas Wright, M.A., F.S.A., 
are continued, together with the singular illustrations which accom- 
pany them; and several other agreeable and useful papers are scat- 
tered about the number. 


Lorps PALMERSTON AND RussELL.—The International Artistic and 
Photographic Company have issued lithographed portraits, copied 
from photographs, of the Premier and the Foreign Secretary. They 
are very fair likenesses, and are sufliciently good as works of art (espe- 
cially the head of Lord Russell) to frame and glaze. 








SCIENCE. 


At arecent meeting of the French Academy M. Ch. Rouget 
presented an important note in reply to the researches of Kiihne 
relative to the terminations of the nerves in flesh. The latter 
histologist asserts that the nerves terminate in clear transparent 
bodies which lie upon the surface of the muscular fibres. This 
opinion M. Rouget controverts. When the muscles of a scaly 
reptile are examined in the freshest possible condition, it is then 
seen that the axis cylinder of the nerve is perfectly continuous 
with a delicate fold of transparent membrane which covers the 
sarcolemma of the muscle. When, however, the animal has been 
for some time dead, and molecular change has begun, then certain 
alterations take place in this nervous expansion; it splits up in 
various directions, thus leaving a number of spaces in its substance; 
the latter then loses some of its transparency, and hence the spaces 
seem to be the only portions connected with the axis cylinder. 
But, says M. Rouget, the appearance is entirely deceptive, and it 
is quite impossible to isolate the spaces and show that they are 
particles of tissue in connection with the axis cylinder of the 
nerve. He concludes by observing that if Herr Kiihne experi- 
mented on less decayed specimens, he would have arrived at other 
conclusions from those presented in his last memoir. 

In the last number of the Comptes Rendus, M. Pisani describes 
a new species of mineral, to which he gives the name of Devilline. 
The specimens analysed were, we believe, brought from Cornwall, 
where they ware originally discovered by Mr. Maskelyne, of the 
British Museum. The latter mineralogist complains, in a letter to 
the Chemical News of Saturday last, that the course which 
M. Pisani has taken in describing minerals originally discovered 
by him, is a breach of the etiquette usually observed among scientific 
men in such cases. He observes that his reason for not publishing 
the analysis himself was, that having no laboratory in the British 
Museum, he was compelled to go elsewhere to make the analyses, 
the publication of which was delayed in order that two or three 
determinations might be made with greater precision. An absence 
in Russia on public business, and a consequent pressure of other 
duties, compelled him to postpone this, and caused his delay in 
publishing what he never had any fear of being forestalled in. We 
cannot think that M. Pisani is so very much to blame, and doubt- 
less practical scientific men would say that when delay is unavoid- 
able upon the part of a discoverer, some one else should be found 
to undertake the matter. 

A new mixture has been devised for taking positive prints in 
photography. It is composed of nitrate of lead and silver chemi- 
cally combined. Wohler was the first to observe that when an 


excess of potash was added to a mixture of the nitrates of lead and 
silver (the former being in excess), a part only of the oxide of lead 
was dissolved, and a compound was left which was said to have the 








following composition, Ag0? Pb0. 


This compound is highly 








sensitive to light, but is not acted on by potash. From this obser- 
vation the following process has been carried out :—The paper (first 
salted) is immersed in a solution of 125 grammes of nitrate of lead, 
50 grammes of nitrate of silver, and 1,000 grammes of distilled 
water; it is then dried in the dark, and is next immersed in a 
second bath composed of 1,000 grammes of water, and 36 grammes 
of potash ; finally, it is dried, and exposed under the negative, 
The only objection to its employment is, that the covered parts 
become slightly coloured on exposure, but these stains can easily 
be removed by the use of the hyposulphite. 

The question, who discovered oxygen? is exciting some atten- 
tion in Paris. We are accustomed in this country to say that the 
gas was simultaneously but independently discovered by Scheele 
of Sweden, and Dr. Priestly. Frenchmen attribute the discovery to 
Lavoisier, but it is now set down to one Eck Sulzbach, who, as 
November, 1489, discovered that when red oxide of mercury and 
heated it disengaged a spirit. After him came Pierre Bayen, a 
physician in the French army, who, in 1772, heated an oxide 
without charcoal, and found that it gave off an elastic fluid, which 
he collected, measured, weighed, and found to be heavier than 
atmospheric air. These facts show us that all great discoveries 
have undergone a gradual development, and that the germs have 
originated in the minds of men to whom the world gives very little 
of the merit they so well deserve. 

It is stated that a novel form of “ brake” for railway carriages is 
coming into operation on the Continent. Its main feature is that 
electricity is the means employed in working it, and it seems that 
it is capable of being instantly applied to the whole of the carriages 
ina train. When it is required to “ put on the brake” the electric 
current is interrupted by means of a little apparatus attached to 
the tender, and hence under the control of the driver. When 
contact is made and the current again established, the brakes cease 
to act. By means of an additional contrivance the guard and pas- 
sengers can communicate with the driver. From experiments 
which have been already carried out it appears that the arrange- 
ment is a most efficient one, trains going at a great speed being 
brought to rest at a distance of about 300 yards from the point at 
which the brakes were first applied, instead of at a distance of 
15,000 yards as when the ordinary system of brakes has been 
employed. 

A scientific contemporary gives the following interesting informa- 
tion concerning the length of the materials which will enter into 
the Atlantic telegraph cable when it is completed :—There are 
seven copper wires to form the conductor. The entire length of 
the telegraph will be 2,300 miles, so that there are 16,000 miles of 
copper wire. Every portion of the copper wire is submitted to an 
electrical test to ascertain its power of conduction prior to being 
worked up. The next stage is to coat these wires with eight suc- 
cessive coats of the insulating material equal to an aggregate length 
of 18,400 miles. This core is next covered with jute, wound round 
it from ten strands, making 23,000 miles of jute yarn. Then comes 
the outer coating. formed of the ten covered iron wires. ‘The iron 
wire itself is 23,000 miles in length, and each wire is covered 
separately with five strands of tarred hemp, 135,000 miles of the 
latter being required. Altogether the material employed will have 
a length of 215,500 miles, or in other words would be sufficient to 
pass ten times round the earth, or to reach from the earth to the 
non. 





ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


On Tuesday evening an ordinary meeting of the fellows of the 
Anthropological Society was held in St. Martin’s-place—the presi- 
dent, Dr. Hunt, in the chair. 

The first paper read was by Mr. Laing, describing some shell 
mounds at Keiss, in Caithness, and the contents of some kists 
found in and near them. The place where these mounds have 
been collected is about seven miles to the north of Wick, extending 
for some distance along the coast, and for a mile or two inland. 
The interest attached to these shell mounds is that they resemble 
the “kitchen middens” of Denmark, which consist of heaps of 
shells and bones, the refuse of the food of the men who are sup- 
posed to have lived in the prehistoric period. Mr. Laing said that 
considerable confusion had arisen in the exploration of the kitchen 
middens from want of care, and that implements of the early stone 
period had thereby become mingled with those of bronze ; but he 
had been careful in his excavations in Caithness to avoid such 
confusion. He described five of the shell mounds which he had 
examined, and the results he said had shown that the heaps had 
been accumulated at different periods. In the lowest stratum were 
found mingled with the shells of limpets and periwinkles, which 
appear to have constituted the principal articles of food of these 
ancient people, some bones of oxen, of horses, and pigs, and stone 
implements of the rudest possible kind. Specimens were also found 
of the bones of a bird that has long been extinct. In continuing 
his explorations Mr. Laing came to some kists consisting of 
slabs of stone just large enough to hold the body of a man, 
and inside, covered with sand, he discovered the skeletons of those 
who had been interred. Most of them were very short, not being 
more than 5ft. 4in. long, and in those kists no implements of any 
kind were found ; but in two instances he discovered kists of a 
much larger size, the skeletons in which measured 6ft. and 6ft. 4in. 
These were presumed to have been the chiefs of the race, and 
buried with one of them were 15 stone implements of small size 
and of the rudest character, exhibiting a lower degree of art than 
the flint implements found with the bones of extinct animals in 
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tertiary geological deposits. Several of the skulls were exhibited 


on the table. Mr. Laing said that the skulls of the chieftains pre- 
sented little difference from those of ancient British skulls, but the 
others appeared to be of a lower type, and to resemble in some 
particulars the skulls of negroes. Among the shells and bones 
found in the middens there were two human jawbones, one of 
which was the jawbone of a child about five years old, which bore 
the marks of having been gnawed, indicating that the child had 
been eaten. Mr. Laing also mentioned that on some of the shell 
mounds there are the remains of round bays built with the sand- 
stone of the neighbourhood, and evidently constructed at different 
periods ; the foundations of them being the heaps of shells consti- 
tuting the lowest stratum of the middens. The inference he drew 
from the small size of the implements found, and from the fact 
that most of them were made from the stone of the neighbourhood, 
was that the ancient people by whom the middens had been accu- 
mulated had no communication with the inhabitants of districts 
from which flints or harder stones could have been procured. 

Professor Owen said that the skulls differed in several essential 
particulars from the form of the Ethiopian skull; one of them 
might be mistaken, from part of its configuration, for that of an 
Australian, but the small size of the molar teeth showed that it was 
of a different type. With respect to the jawbone of the child, he 
observed that he was well acquainted with the marks made by 
savages on the jaws of animals they devoured as food, and he feared 
the evidence which the child’s jaw afforded tended to prove that 
our progenitors who inhabited Scotland at a remote period must 
have been cannibals. The dental cavity is filled with nerve pulp, 
which savages relish, and the child’s jawbone indicated that it had 
been broken to extract that substance. 

Two other papers, by Mr. Roberts and Mr. Carter Blake, “On a 
Kistvaen in Shetland,” were read, bearing on the subject of the first 
paper ; and after some remarks by Sir Charles Nicholson, the dis- 
cusssion of the whole question was adjourned till the next meeting. 


ScieNtTiIFIC Mretincs.—Monday :—Royal Geographical Society, at 
8} p.m. 1. “On the Islands of Kalatoa and Palowed, Malay Archi- 
pelago.” By John Cameron, Esq. 2. “ Expedition to West Coast of 
Otago, New Zealand.” By Dr. J. Hector. 3. “ Journey along the 
West Coast of Middle Island, New Zealand.” By Albert Walker, Esq. 
—Tuesday :— Zoological Society of London, at 9 p.m. 1. “On the 
Dinornus.” By Professor Owen. 2. “ Characters of new Crustaceous 
from British Columbia.” By Mr. C. Spence Bate. Institution of 
Civil Engineers, at 8 p.m. Discussion upon Mr. Taylor’s Paper ‘‘ On 
the River Tees.” Wednesday :—Microscopical Society, at 8 p.m. 
A Discussion on ‘‘The most Advantogeous Means of Illuminating 
Objects under the High Powers of the Microscope.” —— Thursday :— 
Chemical Society, at 8 p.m. 1. “Action of Ammonia on Sulpho- 
chloride of Phosphorus.” By Messrs. Gladstone and Holmes. 2. 
“* Chemical Nomenciature and Notation.”’ By Professor Williamson. 








MONEY AND COMMERCE. 


THE BALANCE AT THE BANK. 


Tue Bank of England is in a much stronger position, judged by 
the state of its strong box, now, than at the end of last year, or 
than it usually is at this time, yet the withdrawal of £260,000 in 
gold, still leaving the bank with a rather exceptionally high balance 
in hand, has sufficed to send consols down, and to revive all the 
fears which we were lately told were groundless. The Bank 
Charter Act and the prudence and firmness of the Directors of the 
Bank, so we were told, had enabled us to weather the storm. We 
were in port, or at least in a safe roadstead, with only such losses 
as must be looked for in bad weather. 

It is only a fortnight since we ventured an opinion that the 
resources of the money market would yet be severely tried, 
especially if the cheaper rate of money promoted speculation, and 
gave an opportunity to the various Credit and Finance Companies 
of inundating the market with their schemes for making fortunes 
without knowledge or industry. 

It is not now, nor was it a fortnight ago, a question of how much 
gold there is or was at the Bank ; that is a part, but only a part, 
of the question. There is another element to be considered, viz.— 
the claims on the gold. It is clearly impossible to decide whether 
& man is rich or poor by the balance at the bankers; we must 
evidently know his wants as well as his means before deciding 
whether he is in easy circumstances. The balance is the greater or 
less fullness at one moment of a receptacle subject to accretion or 
decretion. However full it may be, yet, if the rate of decrease is 
greater than that of increase, it is in course of being emptied, 
rather than of being filled or kept to its level ; and we must know 
something of the rate of increase or decrease, and how long it is to 
last before we can furm an opinion of the sufficiency of the store. 

In the actually existing state of things, the comparison put forth 
by the writers of money articles in the daily press, between the 
amount of gold in the Bank now and last year, or now and ordi- 
narily at this season, is not much to the point. The existing state 
of things is exceptional, and it is an indication, though not a proof 
of this, that the withdrawal of £260,000, leaving a large balance 
in hand for the time of year, has caused such ahubbub. The truth 
is, as we believe, that the mercantile community know full well 
that exports are in course of arrival at a market whose prices will 
not see them home by immediate sale. Taking cotton as an 








example, we believe that it is now being imported at a loss to the 
importers. This cotton must be paid for whether sold or held, and 
in the main it can only be held until the demand comes up to 
the supply by credit. As the supply of money fails, the price of 
credit goes up, and with it the difficulty of getting money at the 
nominal price of credit, ¢. ¢, at the nominal rate of discount. 
When the rate of discount is very high, this nominal rate is far 
below the actual rate for the large bulk of mercantile bills, and, as 
we have explained in former articles, it is in many cases a question, 
not of the rate of discount, or of the price of credit, but of getting 
money at all on any terms except by selling produce at what it will 
fetch in a sick and disordered market. 

Now, it is pro bono publico that mercantile enterprise should be 
supported as far as possible. The merchant who, tempted by high 
prices, brings more cotton to the country than the market will bear, 
when the invoice price and the freight is paid, is no doubt over- 
trading, and must stand the consequences of an error of judgment, 
but it is for the public good—as the public get the cotton—that the 
consequences should not be too penal, and that an operation which 
is so beneficial to the community should at least not ruin the 
operator, who, if the country wanted something else, and not cotton, 
which could be had, would be just the man to bring it to market. 
Now, a very high rate of discount, but with money obtainable at that 
rate, is a sufficient punishment. To cut him off credit is ruin, which 
goes far beyond his deserts. 

But what is to be done if it should happen, as we fear, that more 
money is wanted to meet engagements than there is money to meet 
them with? We all know what a man does who wants to have 
something to-day and to pay for it to-morrow. He buys it of some 
one who believes that he will pay for it to-morrow, and pays a little 
more for it as the price of what he gets, viz., the article itself, and 
credit until to-morrow for the price. 

But credit is itself an article which has its price. It is also an 
essential commodity as business is now carried on, and if it were 
not that in losing our gold we should also lose our credit, there can 
be no doubt that it were better to lose the gold than to lose credit. 
It happens that this invaluable article credit is subject, unlike 
other commodities, to an arbitrary rule. The Legislature has 
decided that the Bank of England shall have credit with the 
country for fourteen millions and no more. It gauged once for all, 
just twenty years ago, the credit that should be accorded to the 
Bank, and assessed it at fourteen millions. The Bank, therefore, 
cannot use its judgment as to according credit to others, its own 
having an arbitrary limit. We do not believe that, as a matter of 
fact, there is at this moment any difference of opinion on the point 
that, if the Bank of England had the powerof issuing promises 
to pay on demand to the extent of two or three millions over and 
above its bullion, there would be an end to any probability of a 
financial crisis. That there is now some such fear is plain from 
the effects which have followed the withdrawal of gold to the 
extent of £260,000 to Egypt, even if we are wrong in supposing 
that there is a well-founded apprehension that the balance of trade 
is, and will be for some months, sensibly against us. 

We have the greatest possible respect for that contemner of all 
theory, the practical man. This estimible person happens just 
now, so far as he hasa voice in the press, to be an admirer of the 
Bank Charter Act; especially is he just now lost in admiration at 
the wonderful way in which the Act has lately pulled us through 
all our difficulties. But we would observe to our respectable 
friend that he is, in the point under discussion, the theorizer. It 
is he, and not we, who, on some theory or another, has found out 
that the Bank should have credit for so much, and should not have 
credit for more, that his friend the practical man over the water 
has no such theory to control his bank, and that, oddly enough, his 
bank has never to pull him through such difficulties as our English 
commercial community have lately been staggering under. Now, 
we would much rather avoid such difficulties than be pulled through 
them by the best imagined theory in the world. 





Tue quotation of gold at Paris is about 3 per mille premium, 
and the short exchange on London is 25°20 per £1 sterling. On 
comparing these rates with the English Mint price of £3. 17s. 103d. 
per ounce for standard gold, it appears that gold is about 2-10ths 
per cent. dearer in Paris than in London. 

By advices from Hamburg the price of gold is 425 per mark, 
and the short exchange on London is 135 per £1 sterling. 
Standard gold at the English Mint price is, therefore, at about the 
same price in London and Hamburg. 

There has been a large amount in business in Colonial Govern- 
ment securities. Canada Six per Cents. (Jan. and July, 1877-84) 
were dealt in at 984; Five per Cents., 89 ; Ceylon Six per Cents. 
(1864), 103 }; Mauritius Six per Cents. (1873, Jan. and July), 
106 4; ditto (1878), 106 ; New Brunswick Six per Cents., 100 ; 
New South Wales Five per Cents. (1871-6), 96 ; ditto (1888-92), 
952 ; New Zealand Five per Cents. 90} 89}; Victoria Six per 
Cents. (April and October), 1063 4 7}. 

United States Six per Cent. Bonds, 5-20 years (1882), were 
dealt in at 43; Virginia Six per Cents., 27. 

Bank shares in some cases have been rather flat. A reduction was 
quoted in Bank of Egypt, Bank of Wales, East London, European, 
Bank of Hindustan, New, London, Hamburg, and Continental 
Exchange Bank, Oriental, National Bank of Liverpool, and Standard 
Bank of Africa. Alliance Bank shares, however, have been in 
demand, and rose £1. 10s. to £2., closing at 13} to 144 premium. 
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Anglo-Egyptian Bank shares were quoted } dis. to par. Imperial 
Ottoman Bank were rather firmer, at 63 to { premium. The ad 
interim dividend is expected to be announced immediately. 

The scrip of all the new loans has declined. Egyptian closed at 
par to } prem. ; Danubian (the letters of allotment of which were 
distributed on Monday), } dis. to 3 prem. ; and Atlantic and Great 
Western Railway Certificates of Debenture, } dis. to 4 ew 

The committee of the Stock Exchange appointed Thursday a 
special settling day in the scrip of the new Egyptian loan, which 
is to be officially marked. 

The shares of the financial companies were firm. International 
Financial and General Credit met with more demand. The closing 

uotations are annexed, viz. :—International, 2 7-16 to § prem. ; 

eneral Credit, 2? to £ prem. ; London Financial, 9} to { prem. ; 
Imperial Mercantile Credit, 3 to 3} prem.; and Credit Foncier 
and Mobilier, 3 to 3} prem. 

The Danubian loan is issued at 86, which by prepayment of 
instalments is reduced to 83. The interest is 7 per cent. on the 
nominal amount of £100, and there is a sinking fund of 2 per 
cent., which it is calculated will pay off the nominal amount in 
22} years. These terms, say the directors of the Imperial Ottoman 
Bank, will yield to the subscribers about 10 per cent. on the price 
paid. Assuming the price of issue to be 83, the whole 9 per cent. 
payable will yield only something under £10. 17s. per cent. for 
22} years, and of this, according to the calculations of the Ottoman 
Bank, 17s. should be enough in that time to repay the principal. 
As it will not “about” do this, we infer that they are in error in 
supposing that the price of issue—say 83—will pay “about” 10 
per cent. 

Turkish Consolidés have been in some demand, prices advancing 
to 46] {, the other Turkish stocks being quiet. Mexican also 
improved to 29} 3. Greek bonds were flatter at 22? 3, and the 
Coupons, 9} 7. Venezuelan were also rather weaker. Egyptian 
were a trifle stronger at 95} 6, as were Italian at 647 5. Portu- 
guese, Russian, and other stocks were steadily supported. The 
Confederate Loan, after having been done at 56 7, closed at 57 8. 

Messrs. Hutter, Drouhet, & Co., merchants, of Gracechurch- 
street, have stopped payment. Their liabilities reach about £30,000, 
and have been principally incurred through the Société Generale 
de Disconte de Pamplona, and Société Generale d’Espagna. The 
books have been placed in the hands of Messrs. Kemp, Ford, & Co., 
the accountants. 

The suspension has been announced of Messrs. Eyles, Evans, & Co., 
of Cannon-street West, an old-established and respectable house in 
the silk trade. The liabilities are expected to reach £200,000, but 
a favourable liquidation is anticipated, and the books have been 
entrusted to Mr. W. J. White, accountant, who will convene a 
meeting of the creditors as early as possible. 

The London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway Company 
invite tenders, deliverable by the 2nd of January, for the construc- 
tion of the intended lines of railway to connect their South London 
system at Peckham with the Croydon and Epsom line at Sutton, 
the length being about twelve miles. 

A special meeting of the London, Brighton, and South Coast 
Railway Company is called for the 19th instant, “for the purpose 
of considering and sanctioning agreements for the amalgamation 
with this company of the Banstead and Epsom Downs Railway 
Company, the Horsham and Guildford Direct Railway Company, 
the Kast Grinstead, Groombridge and Tunbridge Wells Railway 
Company, and the Brighton, Uckfield, and Tunbridge Wells Rail- 
way Company. 

The third instalment of 25 per cent. is to be paid on the new 
ordinary stock of the Great Northern Railway Company (issued at 
125 per cent.) by the 15th instant. 

The traffic returns for the past week amount to £603,247 on 
11,310 miles open, against £571,455 on 11,255 miles open in the 
corresponding week of 1863, and £512,026 on 10,765 miles open 
in 1862. This shows an increase of £31,792 over the corresponding 
week of 1863, and of £91,221 over 1862. The receipts per mile 
per week show an increase, as compared with those of 1863, of 
£2. 11s. 4d., and of £5. 15s. 6d. over 1862. 

The first ordinary general meeting of the Financial Corporation 
(Limited) is called for the 19th inst., but will be merely pro forma, 
in accordance with the articles of association. The accounts will 
not be made up until the 31st of the present month ; they will then 
require to be audited, and another meeting to receive them is 
proposed to be held early in January. 

The prospectus of the Auction Mart Company (Limited) has 
been issued with a capital of £75,000, in 3,000 shares of £25 each. 
The company is formed for the purpose of erecting in the City of 
London a public Auction Mart for the sale of landed estates and 
other property, now absolutely necessary in consequence of the 
late Auction Mart, recently situate in Bartholomew-lane, having 
been converted to other purposes. The project appears sound, and 
being supported by the particular interest connected with auction- 
eers, surveyors, &c., will no doubt prove remunerative. An eligible 
site has already been secured in Tokenhouse-yard, next to the 
offices of the General Credit Company. 

The following is Messrs. Sharps and Wilkins’s bullion price 
current: “ Bar silver, 53s. 12d. per oz. standard (dull) ; ditto for 
India or China vid Marseilles. 5s. 13d. per oz. ; bar silver, holding 
5 grains gold per 12 0z., 5s. 1}d. per oz. (last price) ; fine or cake 
silver, 5s. 6 5-16d. per oz. ; Mexican dollars, 5s. 1d. per oz. ; United 
States dollars 4s. 112d. per oz.; Chilian and Bolivian dollars, 

4s. 11%. per oz. ; Bolivian half-dollars, 3s. 7d. per oz. ; Portuguese 
crusades, 5s, Od. per oz.; Spanish dollars (Carolus), 4s, 11d. 


per oz. ; Spanish dollars (Ferdinand), 4s. 113d. per oz. ; Five-frane 
pieces, 4s. 11}d., {d., per oz. Bar gold, 77s. 9d. per oz. standard ; 
bar gold, holding 1 oz. fine silver per 12 oz., 78s. per oz. standard ; 
American eagles, 76s. 34d. per oz. ; Napoleons, 76s. 3d. per oz. ; 
Russian imperials, 77s. 74d. per oz. ; Brazilian gold coin, 77s. 8d. 
per oz. ; Turkish sovereigns, 77s. 8d. per oz.; Australian sovereigns, 
77s. 8d. per oz. ; Spanish doubloons, 75s. per oz. ; South American 
doubloons, 73s. 10d. per oz. Quicksilver, £8 per bottle, discount 
3 per cent.” 


The following is a summary of the present state of the cotton 
market compared with the corresponding period of last year :— 
increase of imports, 573,130; increase of quantity taken for con- 
sumption, 252,230 ; increase of stock, 134,250 ; increase of quantity 
taken for export, 84,210 ; cotton at sea, for the kingdom, 338,000. 








Tue foreign exchanges present no great change from last post. 
The rate on Paris was, however, somewhat higher, whilst bills on 
Holland and Hamburg were in demand :— 


AMOBCOTEEM ... ...26000. 0000.5 Short. 1l 15 ll 16 
Scand is abekae tar. guide 3 Ms 11 19 11 193 
Rotterdam .................. 9 11 19 12 19% 
SR ide. s un vistaciuinbe sans - 25 57} 25 65 
ET 5.5: 04.295i 50000 Centar am 25 573... 25 65 
EE. Sci oveaby year deba 9” 13 «8 13 8} 
WEE Sal pst sapsoduughesboeks Short. 25 15 25 25 
SN Ted scndvonaneesata rect 3 Ms. 25 55 25 604 
SI ns co cab cues <pdees 2” 25 60 25 65 
Frankfort-on-the-Maine... _,, 1202 120% 
ie Cinaaise soxsusnenass ‘ 12 5 12 15 
I Sey ee “ 12 5 12 15 
St. Petersburg = 29} 30} 
Madrid a 464 464 
RSE ee mt 47 47% 
RE 5.5 Gri a8 eteag'y sn dnede eA 25 7 25 77h 
MME: cos ecdascacevcevaeuenene, ‘th 25 70 25 7734 
SM asteescansabssaacesseels. as 25 70 25 77% 
DINGS ci'cd lords utvisasaee as 25 70 25 773 
Pre er TT 5 25 75 25 80 
Ro eee 25 75 25 80 
rr S eperer eee re 51} 51} 
og ee a Wee 514 514 


Tue French and Papal Governments have just concluded a tele- 
graphic treaty. After New-year’s day a simple despatch from Paris 
to Rome, and vice versd, will cost only 5f. instead of 13f. 50c. 

THE advices from Madrid of the 2nd inst. mention that £200,000 
had reached that city from Paris, sent by the Crédit Mobilier, in 
virtue of the financial operations entered by M. Pereira with the 
Spanish Government, and further amounts were expected. The 
Spanish Government, it is mentioned, are not contracting loans, but 
continue discounting the promissory notes of the purchasers of the 
national property, which they hold. The special character and 
guarantee of the same are said to be tempting English as well as 
French capitalists, who are perfectly indifferent (whether right or 
wrong we do not presume to say) as to Passives or Certificates, or 
the resolutions of either the Paris syndicate or the London Stock 
Exchange. 


Tue Bank of Madrid has augmented its capital to 50 millions of 
} reals, 
| Tr is asserted ut St. Petersburg that a new Internal Lottery Loan 
of 100 millions of roubles will be issued at the end of next week. The 
proceeds will be applied for the construction of railways in Russia. 
Tur Levant Herald of the 23rd November contains the following 
remarks relative to the financial operation in connection with the 
Turkish Government which has just been arranged by the Ottoman 
Société Générale, and to carry out which that company is said to be 
about to make an appeal to the money market:—‘ The query of a 
correspondent suggests a slight explanation of our statement last week 
as to the terms on which the £2,000,000 loan has been made to the 
Government by the Société Générale. The stock will bear 8 per cent. 
interest, and will be issued under the conditions as to sinking fund 
and premium on the drawn shares then mentioned. The latter, how- 
ever, will amount, for the first year, to about 2 per cent. on the whole 
loan, and subsequently to the same proportion of that which remains un- 
redeemed, diminishing yearly till the whole aiortissement is complete, 
and not merely to 2 per cent. on the value of the shares drawn. Also, 
though the stock will be issued to the public with an interest of 8 per 
cent., the Société will of course receive a higher rate from the Treasury, 
the margin between the former (plus the yearly premiums) and the 
latter being its profit on the transaction. ‘The shares—of which only 
one-half will be at present issued—will be of £100, and will be payable 
in five instalments of £20 each, on the 1—13th December, February, 
April, June, and July next. The first payment of interest, sinking- 
fund, and premiums, will take place on September 1—13, 1865. The 
issue of the shares may, we believe, be expected in about a fortnight. 


THE cotton crop of this season in the north-west provinces of India 
is expected to yield 160,000,0001b. There is an increase in the area 
under cultivation over last season of 595,003 acres ; and an increase of 
66,160,000Tb in the out-turn. 


THE private advices from Buenos Ayres and the Argentine 
Republic by the English packet just arrived are very satisfactory, and 
no fears were apparently entertained that General Mitre would allow 
himself to be entangled by the complications in the Banda Oriental. 
Business was brisk, railway works were rapidly progressing, and the 
clip of wool will prove the largest ever known, as well of the finest 
quality. Congress had passed a measure for the redemption of the 
paper currency without resorting to a foreign loan. This measure 
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will probably be attended with highly beneficial results. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 





THE MYSTERIES OF THE VATICAN.* 


Tue title of this work is “sensational,” but it cannot be said 
that the book itself bears that character. Although it is unsparing 
in its exposure of the manner in which the Popes first gained and 
have since used their power, it cannot be fairly charged with extra- 
vagance of language or of statement. « And, although the word 
“Mysteries” may suggest the idea that scandalous chronicles have 
been rinsacked for the purpose of heaping a collection of ill-attested 
gossip at the door of the Vatican, such a notion would be entirely 
unjust. Dr. Griesinger’s work is not, indeed, one of original 
research ; nor does it profess to be more than a careful compilation 
from the productions of previous historians. The only originality 
which is claimed for it by the author is its method of arrangement ; 
and this, as it seems to us, is its principal fault. The story of the 
rise and growth of the Papal power is not told in one continuous 
narrative, but we have a series of books entitled, “Pope and 
Poverty,” “Pope and Humility,” “ Pope and Chastity,” ‘“ Pope 
and Christian Charity,” &c. ; in each of which one special aspect of 
the Papacy is dwelt upon. For controversial purposes this may be 
convenient enough ; but it is very distracting to the historical 
student. The same periods and the same Popes constantly appear 
in different chapters ; and although, by combining the information 
these contain, one may get a more or less complete notion of a man 
or an epoch, this is always a troublesome and often an impracticable 
process. Moreover, the mode of treatment occasionally separates 
subjects which have the closest connection, and which require to 
be looked at together. For instance, the rise of the temporal 
power is narrated in one chapter, and the development of the Papal 
idea is traced in another. It is clear, however, that the acquisi- 
tion of temporal sovereignty materially tended to inflame the 
spiritual pride and to augment the spiritual pretensions of the 
Popes ; and that, on the other hand, the ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
which they succeeded in grasping contributed no less materially 
to the consolidation of their temporal sovereignty. It is impossible 
to form a clear conception of the steps by which the Papacy became 
what it was in its day of greatest power, without bearing in mind 
the two sets of facts which are here unfortunately removed from 
their natural juxta-position. With this exception, however, the 
work is entitled to considerable praise, as a clear and careful con- 
densation of Papal history ; and. it appears very opportunely at a 
time when that history is, for many reasons, an object of interest 
and curiosity. 

At a moment when the temporal power is in trust, tottering to 
a speedy fall, it is peculiarly interesting to trace the successive 
steps by which the Popes obtained the possessions and prerogatives 
of temporal rulers. When historical criticism was unknown, and 
people received unsuspectingly what the monkish chroniclers chose 
to tell them, it was generally believed that the Emperor Constantine 
bestowed upon Bishop Silvester and his spiritual heirs all Italy 
and a great part of Western Europe. But this story has long been 
given up as purely fabulous, even by the most zealous supporters of 
the triple crown. Although Constantine and his immediate succes- 
sors no doubt conferred large estates upon the Holy See, they had 
not the slightest idea of parting with one jot of their own 
sovereignty. Nor can anything be more certain than that they 
retained their sovereignty over Rome in undiminished force until the 
whole of Italy fell into a state of disorder in consequence of the 
incursions of the Germans in the fifth and sixth century. It was 
in the latter century that the political encroachments of the Papacy 
commenced. The Longobardi had then permanently occupied 
North Italy. Central Italy, Naples, Calabria, and the Two 
Nicilies were, however, still held by the Greek Emperors, and 
exarchs from Constantinople governed in Ravenna and the 
Romagna. As the Eastern Empire gradually crumbled away, the 
position of these exarchs (who appointed the governors of Rome) 
became one of increased difficulty. They were engaged in con- 
tinual contests with the Longobardi, and, in default of military 
support from Constantinople, they had to rely ina great measure on 
such aid as they could obtain from the local population and the 
great landowners. Amongst the most considerable of the latter 
class were the bishops of Rome. They were well disposed to assist 
the exarchs, for they knew that the rule of the feeble representa- 
ves of the Byzantine Emperor was a very different thing from the 
yoke of a Lombard King. Gregory the Great (590-604) especially 
distinguished himself by h’s energetic resistance to the northern 
invaders ; and in return for the services thus rendered to the 
Empire he obtained the first concession of direct political power. 
He and his successors were invested with full legal jurisdiction 
over their landed possessions, and with the right of presentation to 
all civil offices within the patrimonium of the Roman episcopacy. 
Although this included no grant of sovereignty, and although 
Rome still remained under a Byzantine appointed by the exarchs, 
there can be no doubt that from this time the Popes became more 
nd more the real rulers of their city and the surrounding territory. 

hey did not, however, declare themselves independent until the 
pontificate of Gregory II. (715-733). That was the period of the 
Controversy on image-worship. The Greek Emperor Leo, the 
Saurian, was an Iconoclast, and he ordered the exarch of Ravenna 
‘o extirpate image-worship in the Italian provinces. The Pope 
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successfully resisted the execution of the decree ; and the governor 
of the city, after in vain attempting to execute the Imperial order, 
was obliged to seek safety in flight. Therefore, the Romans, whose 
religious enthusiasm had been excited to the highest point, 
declared Gregory their temporal as well as spiritual ruler. 
The Pope acquired, however, but a precarious sovereignty, 
for it was threatened at every instant by the Lombard 
King, who was bent on reducing the whole of Italy under 
his sway. In vain did his Holiness Gregory III. endeavour 
to induce Charles Martel to come to his assistance, by 
an offer of the suzerainty of the Eternal City. Nevertheless, at 
the instance of the great Frank, Luitprand consented to raise the 
siege of Rome, and to suspend all hostilities against “ the repre- 
sentative of St. Peter.” The peril was only temporarily averted. 
Aistulph, who succeeded Luitprand in 749, immediately undertook 
the conquest of the whole peninsula. In two years he had con- 
quered the exarchate and the other possessions of the Greek 
Emperors in Italy, and in 752 he marched against Rome. He was 
induced by a heavy bribe to relinquish his designs for a time ; but 
he soon recurred to them. Pepin, the son of Charles Martel, was, 
however, now King of the Franks. He had deposed the last of the 
Merovingian sovereigns, but a large portion of his subjects ques- 
tioned the validity of his title to the throne. The Pope and the 
usurper were therefore necessary to each other. His Holiness 
crowned and anointed Pepin; Pepin crossed the Alps, and not 
only delivered Rome, but expelled the Lombards from the exarchate 
of Ravenna and their other conquests from the Greek Empire. These 
he bestowed upon the Pope, retaining, however, a nominal 
sovereignty. During the life of Charlemagne, this suzerainty 
became something more than a mere form ; but under his feeble 
successors the Popes were independent sovereigns in everything but 
the name. Their next successful effort at self-aggrandisement was 
made by Innocent III. (1198-1216). About the middle of the 
eleventh century, Count Bonifazio of Tuscany had succeeded in 
possessing himself of nearly a third of Italy, either in his own 
right, or as fiefs under the Empire. On his death, his territories 
descended to his only daughter, the Countess Matilda, who was the 
intimate friend of Gregory VII., and his steadfast ally in the long 
contest which he waged with the Emperor Henry IV. She died 
without issue in 1115 ; and, under these circumstances, the Imperial 
fiefs which she held reverted to the Empire, and her allodial estates 
fell to her kindred. The reigning Pontiff made no claim to any 
portion of her territory ; but ten years later, Lothan, Duke of 
Saxony, was raised to the Imperial throne principally through 
Papal influence, and Honorius IL. then, for the firet time, asserted 
that the Countess Matilda had bequeathed the whole of her domi- 
nions to the Holy See. It is clear that she had no possible right 
to bequeath her Imperial fiefs ; it is doubtful whether she ever 
made any will at all. But, be that as it may, his Holiness was fain 
to compromise his claims for the annual payment of 100 silver 
marks, His successors, however, were not content with this settle- 
ment. They protested against it ; but they protested in vain until 
Innocent III. wore the tiara. Amongst the many able and resolute 
men who have sat in St. Peter’s chair, none have been more able 
and resolute than Innocent. Taking advantage of the troubled 
condition of the Empire, he at once demanded the whole of the 
territory held by Matilda. He obtained possession of Ancona and 
Spoleto by stimulating the people to rise in rebellion agdinst the 
German princes upon whom these fiefs had been conferred. From 
Tuscany he was forced to stay his hand ; for the Tuscans had already 
driven out their foreign masters, and had concluded the famous 
“Tuscan League.” In 1199, his Holiness concluded with Otto of 
Saxony, one of the candidates for the then vacant Imperial throne, a 
treaty, whereby the Pope undertook to ensure the Duke’s election, 
and the latter solemnly swore to “uphold and protect to the best 
of his power and understanding all the rights and possessions of 
the apostolic chair ; to leave in its keeping all the acquisitions of 
the past three years ; and to aid to the full limit of his power in 
recovering in its behalf the remaining portion of the Countess’s 
legacy” :— 

“ The * possessions’ referred to included the whole district between 
Radicofani and Ceperano, the former exarchate of Ravenna, with 
Pentapolis, the Romagna, the dukedom of Spoleto, all Matilda’s 
allodial lands, the province of Bertinoro as well as the districts 
adjoining, with which Kaiser Ludwig, the pious son of Charlemagne, 
had endowed the church. Of this last endowment nothing had ever 
been heard till then; yet the legates produced all the proper docu- 
ments to substantiate it in legal form, bearing date anno 817. 
According to these venerable parchments, Louis the Pious had 
made over to the Roman See the whole of southern Italy, with 
Naples and the Two Sicilies, though, in 817, all the country so 
bestowed was still in the possession of the Emperors of Constantinople. 
Thus, if the deed produced were genuine, Louis had given away part 
of another sovereign’s territory, and might as well have included 
Constantinople, or Asia and Africa, in the same deed.” 


This treaty was not generally acquiesced in by subsequent 
Emperors. But the Popes held fast by the territory they had 
gained, and in 1275 Rudolph of Hapsburgh confirmed the cession 
of Otto IV. Such were the steps and such the means by which 
the temporal sovereignty was established and developed. They 
differ in nowise from those by which secular princes have aggrand- 
ised themselves ; nor is it easy to discover anything sacred about 
them, unless it be the nature of the pretences under which 
rapacity and fraud have been cloaked. There is certainly nothing 
in the mode whereby the Popes gained their territory which need 








make anyone regret their loss of dominions which they have mis- 
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governed persistently from first to Jast. The defenders of the 
temporal power are in the habit of asserting that the inhabitants 
of Rome itself are loyal to their spiritual sovereign. We have 
our own opinion as to what is the state of things at the present 
moment. Those who read Dr. Griesinger’s work will see that from 
a very early period the Romans have been in a state of chronic 
discontent and rebellion. Long before “heresy” or “revolution” 
was heard of, the evils of an ecclesiastical government were found 
to be intolerable. 

We have confined ourselves to one portion of this work, because, 
as we have already said, it happens to possess a special interest at 
the present moment ; but others will be found hardly less attractive. 
The “ development of the Papal idea,” and the gradual growth of 
the Papal pretensions to spiritual power and jurisdiction, are very 
clearly traced. Of Papal morality a striking picture is presented 
in the division headed “‘ The Pope and Chastity.” Under the head 
of “ The Pope and Charity,” we have a history of the various per- 
secutions to which heretics have been subjected both before and since 
the Reformation. The chapters on the “ Pope and Infallibility” 
are full of curious information with reference to the kind of men 
who have from time to time been chosen, and to different influences 
which have operated to secure the election of those who were, 
according to the doctrine of the Catholic Church, the possessors of 
infallibility, and Heaven's vicegerents upon earth. It only remains 
to add that the book is written in a style both clear and spirited ; 
and that, upon the whole, the translator’s work seems to have been 
very well performed. 





SOUTH-WEST AFRICA.* 


Ir is morally impossible to read a book like that now before us 
without being surprised at the courage, daring, and perseverance 
evinced by those of our countrymen who undertake an exploring 





expedition. Certain it is that we, in our comfortable English | 


homes, cannot form even an approximate idea of the difficulties 
that have to be encountered and overcome, the dangers to which 
explorers are subject, and the constant and fearful hardships they 
have to endure. Africa has always been—if we may use the 
expression—the head-quarters of exploration. To recount the 
deeds of the noble band who have penetrated the deepest recesses 
of that vast continent, would fill volumes enough to furnish a 
library. Each successive work that has been published in connec- 
tion with African explorations has tended to excite our sympathy 
to a warmer glow, and the result of Mr. Baines’s efforts by no 
means tends to deteriorate the interest we have felt. His work 
contains the account of a journey from Walvisch Bay to Lake 
Ngami and the Victoria Falls. We do not recollect reading any 
book of this kind which has so engaged omr attention ; and, 
though the reminiscences of his journey are not so marvellous in 
their character as several we have read, there is something in 
Mr. Baines’s graphic and descriptive style which amply compen- 


sates for the want of those exciting scenes which explorers have so | 


often to depict. 

He commenced his journey from Walvisch Bay in the beginning 
of April, 1861, expecting to meet at some distance in the interior 
with Mr. J. Chapman, a former friend who had spent many years 
in travelling, and was well acquainted with the country and the 
language of the natives. The district he first crossed was as unin- 
viting and barren as can be imagined. During his stay in the 
vicinity of Walvisch Bay, there was a smart, brief shower, the first, 
he was informed, that had fallen for two years. On the 20th of 
July, he effected a junction with Chapman, who was henceforth lite- 
rally his companion and guide. The first portion of territory through 
which he passed was Damara-land, and it was owing principally 
to the assistance of Damaras that they were enabled to prosecute 
their enterprise. During the whole of the expedition, Mr. Baines 
kept a map of its course, the study of which will be found highly 
interesting. He did this, however, under manifold difficulties, as 
he was obliged to maintain a constant watch over his instruments, 
to prevent their being stolen by a set of fellows who, like monkeys, 
persist in handling everything, and “ feel themselves insulted if 
requested to desist from trampling on one’s bed and dinner-plates, 
or striding over drawing materials, or vessels containing food.” 
The expedition sometimes suffered rather severely from want of 
water, and, when they came to a pool or well, the scene which 
ensued baffled description. In speaking of one of these occurrences, 
Mr. Baines says :— 


** At the first faint sound of distant moisture, the oxen had broken 
into a trot, and, increasing their speed as they came on, wonld ina 
few minutes have rushed over the brink, where the foremost, urged 
on by those behind, must have plunged into the pit, and choked it 
with their carcases. Aj] hands were pressed into service now; athletic 
men, women, and girls, old or young, stout or meagre, surrounded the 
well, and formed front to resist the charge; stones, knob keeries, and 
big sticks were ruthlessly applied, while the shouts and screams and 
savage yelling of the men and dogs, to say nothing of the shrill voices 
of the fair sex, rising above the lowing of the impatient herd, formed 
a perfect Pandemonium let loose.” 


This scene forms one of the beautiful illustrations with which 
the leaves are interspersed, and is exciting in the highest degree. 
The little vegetation with which the country abounds is mixed, to 
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a very large extent, with several species of thorn, which were often 
a source of much annoyance to our travellers. Dr. Kirk’s division 
of the various specimens is :—“ Class one, for tearing clothes ; class 
two, for tearing flesh ; class three, the largest, for tearing flesh and 
clothes both together.” However, the expedition, in spite of mul- 
tifarious hindrances and difficulties, kept steadily onwards, now 
through thorny brushwood, and now over arid sandy plains, which 
sorely tested the powers of the oxen, and tried the patience of the 
explorers. The beasts and their drivers were a cause of continual 
anxiety to Messrs. Baines and Chapman ; the former on account of 
numerous fatal diseases to which they were subject, and which 
appear indigenous to the climate, and the latter because of their 
inefficiency and obstinacy. It is amusing to read the names which 
the Dutch Boers and Bechuanas give their bullocks, though by these 
names a purchaser may generally judge correctly of the capabilities 
of the beast for work. There are certain native names which are 
rarely conferred on any but good oxen; but Holland, Amster- 
dam, &c., would not be given to bad ones. Scotland is generally a 
large black ox, and England isa red one. Mr. Baines, however, 
says that it would be well for a purchaser to ascertain the nationality 
of the owner before asking for the last-named, as, though the 
Bechuana has been known to compliment us by calling his best 
ox England, “it is commonly said that the Dutch impose that 
honoured name on the most obstinate brute they have, for the 
express pleasure of thrashing him.” The best drivers for loose 
cattle are the Kafirs, and the Hottentots told Mr. Baines they were 
obliged to shout in Kafir to their cattle, as neither Dutch nor 
English was sufficient to drive them on. 

In the neighbourhood of Lake Ngami, which they reached at 
Christmas, 1861, there resides a powerful chief, in whom the 
covetous and depraved nature of the African is vividly displayed, 
and who caused the explorers no little trouble and annoyance by 
the gross and systematic extortion he practised on them. Elephant- 
shooting formed the principal feature of their journey, and several 
of the huge animals succumbed beneath the deadly aim of Mr. 
Chapman. The rhinoceros also afforded an object on which to try 
their prowess; but, whether the “game” were elephant or 
rhinoceros, quagga or giraffe, it was quickly devoured by the herd 
of ravenous natives who accompanied the expedition and thronged 
the camp. Mr. Baines’s descriptions of some of these scenes are 
exceedingly interesting, and those of our readers who are fond of 
studying the character of the native, whether in the kraal or 
roaming at large in the forest, will find ample scope for their 
attention. In this portion of the journey, the perplexing effect of 
the mirage was often very forcibly illustrated, and the dogs, when 
parching with thirst, often travelled miles after the delusion, and 
when it vanished, only to appear in another direction, their 
howlings were terrific. The general aspect of the country between 
Lake Ngami and the Victoria Falls is described by Mr. Baines as 
“a kind of general all-alikeishness,” and it was evidently a great 
relief when they entered the neighbourhood of the mighty cataract. 
At this part of the journey, Mr. Baines remarks :— 


“Our cavalcade had rather a pretty effect. Around and ahead of 
the waggons were the Bushmen, some of them bearing shields in 
addition to the weapons we bad been accustomed to see with them, 
and few, if any, armed with the bow and poisoned arrow. Then came 
the women in their short kilts of skin. On their heads they bore the 
culinary gear, and everything belonging to their lords except only 
their weapons. The rear was closed by the Damaras with the loose 
cattle and pack-oxen ; and a small herd of quaggas dashing across the 
front, and leading away the armed men in pursuit, completed the 
picture.” 


The expedition at length arrived at the Victoria Falls, which 
are undoubtedly the grandest and noblest work of Nature on the 
African continent. They were discovered by Dr. Livingstone in 
1855, and have since formed a theme of absorbing interest for all 
geographers, who have not unfrequently described them as the rival 
of Niagara. The probable dimensions of the Victoria Falls have 
already been given to the world. Mr. Baines does not appear to 
have made any calculations to ascertain their authenticity, but he 
estimates that the spray rises to the height of 1,200 feet from the 
abyss into which the foaming waters fall. He spent much of his 
time in sketching this beautiful scene, and in his book we have 
a very fine illustration of a “ bird’s-eye view.” Taking his stand 
on the brink of a rock overhanging the rapids, he passed the day 
in photographing and sketching. But, contemplating the majestic 
splendour of the sight before him, he seems to have felt a conscious- 
ness of his utter inability to produce anything like an adequate idea 
of its grandeur :— 


“The wind, the waving foliage, the drifting spray, and, above all, 
the impossibility of catching the detail of the rushing water, were 
sore trials to the photographer, and, to say the truth, not much less 
was the artist made to feel the incompetency of his power to give even 
a faint idea of the grandeur of the scene before him. Still it seemed 
not quite impossible, until the declining sun caused the rainbow to rise 
from beneath his feet and gradually span the entire picture, drawing 
its tints, more beautiful than in England’s clouded climate one can 
ever dream of, over rock, spray, loud, waterfall, and forest. Then, 
indeed, the combined effects of wild and sombre magnificence 1 the 
eternal cliffs, the .ife-like motion of the leaping or the fallen waters, 
the inimitable softness of the misty cloud veiling the distant ~ 
pices, the vivid yet blended tints of the dense forest, and, above 2", 
the surpassing loveliness of the brilliant bow, could not but impress 
him with a deep sense of the nothingness of human art in the presence 
of this mighty work of the Creator.” 
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From the Victoria Falls the explorers intended to proceed down 
the Zambesi. Previous to starting from Capetown, Mr. Baines had 
provided two copper boats for this purpose; but with only the 
slightest allusion to their “ efforts being dashed almost in the very 
moment of success by a sudden and deadly attack of fever,” which 
obliged them to retreat to the high lands of the desert, the book 
abruptly finishes. 

The journey from Walvisch Bay to the Victoria Falls occupied 
the party from April, 1861, till July, 1862; and during that time, 
though no thrilling incidents are recorded, many no less interesting 
events occurred, and are detailed in an easy and graceful style. 
The delineation of the native character is exquisite. Our author 
describes the Hottentots as a thieving set of vagabonds, whose 
impudence is fully equalled by their cowardice. They evince an 
excessive desire for spirits, which, when obtained, they swallow 
with the greatest avidity. But in those districts where the mission- 
aries have penetrated they are much more civilized, and fully 
realize the benefits which have accrued in consequence of the 
change wrought in their character and habits. Speaking of some 
of the people of his expedition, Mr. Baines takes the opportunity 
of remarking :— 


‘* Those who believe in the Arcadian innocence*of the savage state, 
and fancy the poor natives know no ill till it is taught them by wicked 
Christians, ought to have a few weeks’ experience of these people. 





Heaven knows, some of us are bad enough, but the utter want of | 


decency, and even of common humanity, apparent here seems to be 
the rule, and not the exception.” 


The Bechuanas who visited the camp were some of the greatest 
scoundrels that could possibly be found. They are most aceom- 
plished thieves, and every traveller who has been among them bears 
similar testimony. Judging from the concurrent accounts that we 
read, it would seem that there is not an honest nerve or fibre in a 
Bechuana’s body ; from the root of his tongue to the tips of his 
toes, every muscle is thoroughly trained to the purpose of abstrac- 
tion. How Mr. Baines and Mr. Chapman managed to elude these 
rascals so well is extraordinary ; but it could only have been through 
the greatest vigilance and carefulness on their part, in which they 
were ably assisted by their servant John, an old soldier of one of 
our Highland regiments. 

Mr. Baines has very lucidly portrayed many remarkable traits 
of native character, and these facts, combined with some interest- 
ing features in the physical geography of the country through 
which they passed, make the volume before us highly interesting. 
It is, of course, impossible to divest a work of this nature of a 
certain amount of monotony ; but, with this qualification, we can 
confidently recommend Mr. Baines’s book to our readers as one 
worthy of their attention, and calculated to edify and instruct all 
who will take the opportunity of perusing its pages. 





THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY.* 


Masor Maccrecor deserves great credit for the industry and 
perseverance he has displayed in the accomplishment of a laborious 
and difficult task. The bulky volume now before us appears to 
contain about twenty thousand verses, and may therefore well 
represent the labour of a lifetime. In his case it appears to have 
been a labour of love, and to have been carefully and conscien- 
tiously performed ; but we are inclined to think that the satisfac- 
tion which he is fairly entitled to feel when he gazes at the fruit 
of his toil will be shared only to a limited extent by his readers. 
To attempt to master the contents of an extensive collection of 
poetical scraps is always an arduous undertaking, and we can 
scarcely conceive the possibility of any one achieving the task in 
the present instance. Even in their original tongue, many of the 
epigrams contained in the Greek Anthology are dull and tedious, 
and their demerits become still more glaring when they are stripped 
of their single charm of melodious speech. For the scholar and 
the antiquary every relic of former times has, no doubt, a peculiar 
attraction, and to them even the poorest poetry may be of priceless 
value ; but it is not for them that this work is intended. ‘They 
are not likely to turn to a translation when they can consult 
the original, and it is therefore the general public to which Major 
Macgregor must look for an appreciation of his labours. But what 
possible pleasure can the ordinary reader be expected to gain from 
such a couplet as this ?— 


“Thrice old as crow, her white hairs dyed, seems Themistonoe, 
Chang’d suddenly, not Nea-like, but Rea-like to be.” 


{t will require a very quick wit to discover any amusement in 
such jests as the following :— 


** Blowing a trumpet with his little breath, 
The little Mark was split in two by death.” 


And it is searcely necessary to go back a couple of thousand years 
to hear a poet ery— 
** Bugs the long night fed full on my fair skin; 
At morn their blood my smart hands revell’d in.” 


A proverb tells us that half is sometimes better than the whole, 
and the truth of the adage is made manifest in this translation. 





— Greek Anthology, with Notes Critical and Explanatory. Translated by Major 
overt Guthrie Macgregor. London: Nissen & Parker. 





Major Macgregor’s book would be far more readable if not only 
half, but even four-fifths, of its contents were struck out. 

In the first collection of metrical English translations from the 
Greek Anthology—that published by Mr. Bland—the poems were 
arranged according to their subjects, and Major Macgregor has 
proceeded upon a similar plan. In some respects, it is more con- 
venient than that of arrangement according to authors which was 
adopted by Mr. Merivale in his edition of Mr. Bland’s selection ; 
but in others it is of at least doubtful expediency. Each chapter 
becomes wearisome from its monotony, and it is difficult to extract the 
gems, which some poets seldom fail to offer, from the rubbish which 
others pertinaciously contribute. The translator’s preface does not 
make much allusion to the use of the subdivisions to which he has 
had recourse ; but it contains a full defence of the length to which 
they run. “ To select,” he says, “ is not easy where all is valuable ; 
it would have been merely to do again what has been done before, 
without accomplishing the object which I had in view—to give 
proofs, as extensive and varied as I could make them, of the charm 
and riches of these minor Greek poets. I do not think that this 
would have been effected in smaller space.” Having made this 
apology for the quantity of his translations, he proceeds to speak of 
their quality. What he has attempted to do, he says, is “to give 
a faithful and forcible version, in preference to a more polished 
paraphrase ; to retain the Greekishness of the original as much as 
possible rather than to refine away and modernize its simplicity 
and quaintness, in the hope of thereby conciliating the ordinary 
patrons of lighter literature.’ The result has been that he has 
produced a vast amount of verse which is tolerably free from lame- 
ness, but seldom rises above mediocrity ; which usually conveys the 
general meaning of the original, though it very seldom gives any 
idea of its exquisite grace and beauty. But in so large a work it 
must have been impossible to give much time to the versificat'on 
of each separate poem ; and when we consider the difficulties with 
which Major Macgregor has had to contend, we prefer to give him 
credit for what he has done, rather than to lay stress upon the 
points in which he has failed. Indeed, even the most poetic 
of translators would fail, if he were to attempt so gigantic an un- 
dertaking. Here and there, at various timés, a blossom has been 
culled from the Anthology by skilful hands, and transplanted, not 
without success, into our singing fields ; but the Greek Flora can 
be represented in our colder clime only by a mere Hortus Stccus. 
To turn over the leaves of Major Macgregor’s translation is, to 
anyone who is familiar with its original, about as pleasant an occu- 
pation as ‘looking through a case of dried plants after a ramble 
through meadows rich with living flowers. 

That the translator himself should have become enamoured of his 
subject, and have been unwilling to omit even the slightest of its 
details, is a fact that is easily accounted for. The works which 
contain the remains of the minor Greek poets form a treasury 
of the richest nature. ‘To explore it is like excavating the 
ruins of some ancient city, where at every turn the eye is 
met by relics of the life of a different age, tantalized by frag- 
ments of grand edifices, by traces of noble pictures, by scattered 
limbs of godlike forms, but also charmed by the exquisite grace 
and finish of a thousand still uninjured objects, sinall, indeed, in 
size, but of unrivalled workmanship. The larger masterpieces may 
be scarcely recognizable, but the miniature creations of the artist 
survive ; and in the painted vase, the moulded metal, and the 
sculptured gem, the same beauty now lives which sprang into 
existence a score of centuries ago. Such researches exercise @ 
powerful fascination on the explorers mind, and are fraught with 
enduring delight, although at times they may give rise to a passing 
regret. He may fora moment be inclined to turn aside in sorrow 
from what antiquity offers, thinking bitterly of the lost treasures 
which it can offer no longer. In the case of poetry, the loss is not 
less to be lamented than in that of art; and, as Henry Nelson 
Coleridge says, “ When we take up a modern collection, and see 
what is now left us, even of the mightiest of the throng of great 
poets—their mutilated vigour, their disjointed melody, their object- 
less passion—we feel our hearts swell with that melancholy and 
vexation of spirit which we know not that the sight of the shat- 
tered temples of Athens itself should more worthily call up than 
this mournful exhibition of the torsos of Archilochus, of Sappho, and 
of Simonides.” But the sorrow endures but for a time, while the 
pleasure to which such studies give rise remains constant. We 
can easily conceive the delight with which Salmasius pored over 
the manuscript which he discovered at Heidelberg—the priceless 
Anthology of Cephalas—a sufficient reward in itself for the time he 
had spent in the Palatine Library, where he had been reading 
through the whole of every day and of every third night. No 
wonder that, for the rest of his life, he never allowed a day to pass 
without devoting some of its hours to the treasure he had retrieved 
from oblivion. 

It would have been as well if Major Macgregor had given some 
account in his work of the authors and the collectors of the poems 
it contains. The English reader might not have been ungrateful 
for a sketch of the growth of the G:ezk Anthology, from the period 
when the first selection was made by Polemon, the geographer, 
and the weaving of Meleager’s garland, more than nineteen 
hundred years ago, to the time when Maximus Planudes, in the 
fourteenth century, made himself an undeserved reputation out of 
the collection which had been compiled by Constantinus Cephalas. 
Something might have been said also of the credit due to Philip of 
Thessalonica, and his successors Agathias and Paul the Silentiary ; 
and a few short notices of the poets whose remains are scattered 
about the book would not have been amiss. Perhaps the translator 
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was so familiar with the subject that he did not make sufficient 
allowance for the ignorance of other people. But, at all events, 
he might have furnished his work with a more satisfactory index. 

As regards the merits of his translation, it is difficult to give as 
favourable an opinion as we should be glad to bestow on so pains- 
taking a workman. His versions are usually correct, though at 
times he naturally sacrifices accuracy to the exigencies of metre 
and rhyme ; but they seldom give more than a very poor idea of the 
beauty and the grace, the tender pathos or the fiery animation, of 
the originals. We may take as an unfavourable specimen one 
of the epigrams of Leonidas of Tarentum :— 


** Go, in good heart, to Hades at slow pace; 
The clear way winds not, nor is bard to trace; 
Nay, ’tis all straight, and sloping downward lies, 
And, e’en at midnight, travell’d with shut eyes.” 


The words “e’en at midnight” are the trauslator’s exclusive 
property, the original simply stating that the road “is to be 
travelled even by those whose eyes are shut;” and they are as 
absurd as they are unnecessary. Contrast with these tame lines 
Mr. Charles Merivale’s excellent version :— 


“With courage seek the kingdom of the dead, 
The path before you lies; 
It is not hard to find nor tread— 
No rocks to climb, no lanes to thread, 
But broad and straight and ever still— 
And ever gently slopes down hill : 
You cannot miss it though you shut your eyes.” 


Meleager’s touching address to his lost Heliodora is rendered by 
Major Macgregor as follows :— 


“Tears, Heliodora! e’en in earth though laid, 
I give—all love has left—to thy dear shade : 
Sad tears and many, streams of heart-regret, 
O’er thy lone tomb, fond memory’s tribute yet : 
Bitterly, bitterly, Beloved and Lost ! 
I mourn, while triumphs Acheron at my cost. 
Where’s my sweet flower? Wo! wo! by Hades ta’en, 
Ta’en, and with dust its dear leaves suffer stain. 
I kneel, all-nursing Mother, Earth! to thee, 
Placed gently in thy lap my mourn’d one be.” 


To show what may be done even in so difficult a case, we subjoin 
Dr. Hawtrey’s translation of the same poem :— 


** Though the earth hide thee, yet there, even there, my Heliodora, 
All that is left me, I give, tears of my love, to thy grave, 
Tears, how bitterly shed, on thy tomb bedewed with my weeping, 
Pledge of my fond regret, pledge of affection for thee. 
Piteously, piteously still, but in vain, grieves on Meleager : 
Thou art among the dead; Acheron heeds not my woe. 
Where is the flower that I loved? Death has torn it away in the 

springtide, 

Torn it away, and the dust stains the fair leaves in their bloom. 
Genial Earth, be it thine, at the mourner’s humble entreaty, 
Gently to hold in thine arms her whom I ever deplore.” 


Perhaps as favourable a specimen as we can give of Major 
Macgregor’s version is the following translation, also from 
Meleager :— 


“Take notice! Fiying from his bed away, 
Eros, wild boy, is lost since break of day. 
Much prattles he, and weeps as though he smiled, 
With sweet tears and sly laugh, a quick bold child, 
Wings on his back, and quiver furnish’d well, 
But of what father born I cannot tell ; 
For neither Air, nor Sea, nor yet the Earth 
Own that they gave the saucy urchin birth : 
Hated by every one; his fatal nets 
Beware lest somehow on your souls he sets. 
He can’t be far. Lo! there the archer lies, 
Laughing, Zenophila! in those bright eyes.” 


Before parting from the present work we must express our regret 
at not finding in it some of the poems which have long been 
established as public favourites, and which, although they have 
been rejected by Jacobs, occupy prominent places in the selection 
by Bland and Merivale, and the “ Anthologia Polyglotta,” edited 
by Dr. Wellesley—“ Daniie’s Lament,” for instance, so well rendered 
by Lord Denman, and many others, of one of which, a fragment of 
Archilochus, we may quote, in concluding the present article, the 
following spirited version by Henry Nelson Coleridge :— 


“* My soul—my soul, though cureless seem the ills that vex thy rest, 
Bear up—subdue the hostile crew with right opposing breast. 
Take thou thy stand within spear reach, and if thou win the day, 
Boast not, nor, beaten once, at home with vain repinings stay. 

But in misfortune wisely mourn—in joy rejoice with heed ; 
And bear in mind, to all mankind, the measure that’s decreed.” 





THE LAKE COUNTRY.* 


Mr. AnD Mrs. Linton have united their respective powers in 
the production of one of the most exquisite books of the season. 
To turn over these pictured pages is almost as good a thing as 





“The Lake Country. By E. Lynn Linton. With a Map, and One Hundred 
Illustrations, drawn and engraved by W. J. Linton, London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 











making the tour of the country itself—we might, perhaps, say, a 
better thing at this time of the year ; while the descriptive Writing 
of the lady gives us the history and gossip of the several localities 
quite as faithfully as the verbal communications of the peasants, to 
say nothing of its greater fulness of information, and more feminine 
elegance of style. All who intend to explore the northern counties 
of England next autumn, and ali who have already explored them, 
should possess this splendid volume ;—the former to learn what 
they are to see ; the latter to revive in their memories the pictures 
of what they have witnessed in reality. Mrs. Linton says that it 
occurred to her husband and hersel’ that a book might be made 
about the Lake Country, of a more truthful and yet more agreeable 
kind than any yet existing. She denounces the writers of what she 
calls the “ Picturesque School”—such as Green, West, and Mrs, 
Radcliffe—for absurd exaggerations ; for speaking of the moun- 
tains of the North as “ inhospitable regions ;” for overstating the 
perils of travelling in the said regions ; and for idealizing whatever 
they described until truth disappeared in romance. She is equally 
dissatisfied with the class of “ guide books, containing useful road- 
side information,” and that only. There can be no doubt that 
neither description ef work is calculated to satisfy the better know- 
ledge and more perfect taste of the present day. We have 
equally outgrown the fineries of the Della Cruscan fashion, and the 
utilitarianism of the Useful Knowledge style ; and something su- 
perior to either is now required. Yet we cannot say that Mrs, 
Linton’s prose always fulfils the ideal which she herself has set up. 
Nay, it seems to us to fall occasionally into one of the very faults 
which she clearly perceives and reasonably condemns in the “ Pic- 


_ turesque School”—the fault, namely, of “ romanticising” and 


“‘ idealising,” to an extent a little inconsistent with the verity of 
things. She is very far, indeed, from writing either of the country 
or the people in a tone of objection on the score of wildness, or 
savage ferocity ; her exaggeration is all on the side of love and 
reverence. But she sometimes allows her prose to run too much 
into the lyrical fervours of poetry. She pours forth her details and 
her illustrations, her facts and her fancies, with so lavish a hand, 
that we are occasionally confused, and wish for a little greater so- 
briety of utterance. We note an excess, indeed, both of literality 
and of idealism. If our authoress takes a walk up a mountain pass, 
or down into a valley, or by the margin of a lake, or along the 
course of a moorland stream, she will paint you every flower, and 
fern-leaf, and herb, and scrap of moss, that grows within reach of 
the eye, till the very excess of distinctness becomes another form of 
vagueness, and you lose the general effect in a crowd of minor fea- 
tures ; while at the same time she throws in with equal prodigality 
whatever the imagination may suggest in the way of fanciful adorn- 
ment and ideal heightening. Yet these are faults on the right 
side. They betoken enthusiasm and the spirit of enjoyment ; and 
it must certainly be said of Mrs. Linton’s literary sketches that 
they are full of true feeling for the country they portray, and, in 
imparting the writer’s own animation to the reader, bring before 
his mental vision the glory and the gloom, the majesty and the 
beauty, the pathos and the power, the loveliness and the desolation, 
of the mountains, lakes, and moors of Cumberland and Westmore- 
land. Some of her descriptions are, indeed, touched with a vivid, 
yet a delicate, pencil. She has also very agreeably interweaved the 
old historical associations, the local legends, and the family tradi- 
tions of the Lake Country, with her. accounts of natural scenery. 
The land of Wordsworth would be only half itself if the poetry 
which clings about its rugged sides were forgotten; and Mrs. 
Linton is evidently not disposed to commit so dull a mistake. She 
has herself a poet’s and an artist’s eye for the infinite tenderness 
and inexpressible grace of nature, and seems specially alive to the 
almost supernatural exaltation of earthly things which is thrown on 
them by the vanishing splendours of certain atmospherical condi- 
tions, when sunlight and shadow, cloud-bank and sky-scape, mo- 
mentarily combine to transfigure the real world into some heavenly 
phantasm. Her account of a sunset over the lakes and moun- 
tains deserves to be quoted, as a really magnificent piece of word- 
painting :— 


“* Rosthwaite and the valley, narrowed now to a mere line, lie cool in 
the evening shadows—cooler and deeper for contrast with what is above. 
For the Borrowdale Fells, just over against the little village, are one 
broad band of reddened gold; and beyond, but looking far too close 
to have all Thirlmere in the dip between, is the Helvellyn range, 4 
burning purple in the chrysolite-coloured sky—the very intensity © 
passion in the wonderful beauty of an eternal calm. While you look 
the shadows lengthen, and the band of red gold contracts, an exquisite 
greenness mounting or rather flowing up into it, a green through 
which the gold faintly strikes, like the changing hue of an opal; 
Helvellyn gets more sombre in colour, but clearer in outline—each 
form distinct against the liquid heavens~less passionate and more 
sullen as the minutes pass. Every gradation of hue is before yo, 
from the cold green and grey of the shadowed fell, which yet, when 
you look into it, is full of lingering touches of warmth, through the 
blue, and violet, and red of Helvellyn, up to the gold of the sky. 
And here the intense orange in the line next to the mountain fades 
from orange to yellow, and from yellow to primrose, and then through 
a pale cream tint to almost white; till, looking higher, you see - 
pure blue and the rose-red clouds turning gently westward to cate 
the last of the sunshine. And then the shadow finally conquers = 
golden band of the fell top. Helvellyn burns itself out and gets = 
and slaty; and the glory fades from the sky, to be caught back ~ 
flung down in reflected light from the higher crimsoned clouds. A® 
then the white moon rises behind amethystine Glaramara ; and the 
daylight flows into the moonlight, in the commingling of indistin- 
guishable beauty.” 
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There are many other passages of the same kind in Mrs. Lin- 
ton’s book, and they do her great credit as a literary artist. When, 
however, She talks of the gnomes and genii hurrying across the 
water, “as they float like vapoury mists from out their caverns, 
and swarm about the mountain-tops and down the rocky fells” 
(a comparison to a comparison, or the fancy compared to the fact), 
or when, in another place, she alludes to the sunlight being 
“ married to the loud music of the birds flowing out in rivulets of 
song” (an utterly incomprehensible metaphor), we cannot but 
think that she is falling into the over-refinement and “ romanticism” 
which she very properly quarrels with in the writers of the close of 
last century. But this must not blind us to the better features of 
her composition. Here, for instance, is an admirable picture of 
mist among the mountains :— 


“Sometimes we were cheated into the belief that all this would 
soon end, and that the sun would come out, as he seemed to promise 
by the clouds getting thinner with a light striking through, most 
hopeful and suggestive; and then we congratulated each other on 
our perseverance and courage, and promised ourselves magnificent 
views from the top, quite equal to those to be had from Helvellyn 
after a threatening morning. And while we wagged our heads com- 
placently, and spoke false hopes to each other, suddenly we were 
entirely enveloped, and everything gone from us, save the stone on 
which we stood, or the one square foot of ground immediately beneath 
us. And there was no earth anywhere, no solid foothold, no founda- 
tion, nothing but this one small. stable point, and all the rest an 
infinity of mist—an eternity ofspace. Nothing beyond, behind, above, 
or around, buta white and ghostly world of cloud, elusive, impene- 
trable, and formless. 

“Then this ghostly world would break up into separate forms, and 
the heavier masses would heave themselves away into the upper 
world, while light fragments would be left scudding close to the 
ground, like lambs or little mountain elves—fairy wreaths which a 
child would have chased to catch, as they swept and curled and 
careered before us. They came over our feet, and we trod on them, 
but did not hurt them; and they ran before us, but we caught them 
up again, as they rested round the head of some old dumb stone, or 
played round the moss-bed of some patient hillock ; sometimes, when 
we got up to them, they raade themselves into thin air and ran away 
altogether, and sometimes they gathered substance, and rolled them- 
selves into winged cherubs that took flight up to the graver family 
above : nothing in the world could have been more bewitching or fairy- 
like than those fragments of baby clouds scampering like sentient 
things about the crags and mountain tops. 

* Then a cold, thin, grey mist—not so dense as what had been— 
would steal on; a mist in which all forms were exaggerated and all con- 
ditions obscured; which made a sheep look like an elephant, and then 
dissolve away like a phantom; which made a mountain wall of some 
five feet an insurmountable barrier like a castle keep; which made 
indifferently sized boulders mighty crags, and accidental hillocks 
towering heights. This light, cold, exaggerative mist gave the 
strangest effects of all, and was the most pure bit of glamour of the 
whole day ; for it came and went with its silent feet, and it deepened 
or lightened as it crept before the wind, now revealing and now con- 
cealing, now enlarging and now withdrawing, till the mind became 
as unsteady as the eyes, and lost the true perception of everything 
about.” 


Some curious particulars of animal life in the North are con- 
contained in Mrs, Linton’s pages, such as this with respect to the 
native bulls :— 


* Bulls cannot long be kept sane in these narrow valleys; the con- 
stantly repeated echoes of their own bellowings make them mad. 
There are always some local ‘ bogies’ of this kind—always a mad 
bull somewhere in the Lake district ; and awful brutes they are to look 
at, and something more than awful to meet. This mad bull of Seath- 
waite had no mean list of killed and damaged, more or less true, 
tacked to its reputation; and, indeed, even a brave man might own 
to something like tremor at the sight of its fierce head thrust above a 
low stone wall, its eyes literally flashing with fiery red rage, foam 
hanging about its lips and nostrils, its whole attitude, as it pawed and 
Stamped and tore up the ground, one of ungovernable fury, and its 
voice a low, harsh grunt, like a bellow dwarfed, and roughened, and 
strangled by passion. The wall looked perilously low, and the pad- 
locked gate seemed dangerously old and crazy, when we passed the 
field where our ‘man-keen’ friend was snorting, and grunting, and 
stamping, as he glowered after us viciously, and with a wicked ex- 
pression of disappointment in his blood-red eyes ; and though we had 
met and passed tranquilly enough many a bull and many a wild- 
looking herd of kine on the hills in our rambles, we did not pass the 
place of the Seathwaite bull with pulses quite so calm, or steps quite 
80 even, as heretofore; nor did the dalespeople themselves; all were 
more or less terrified at the mad man-hater.” 


_The interest of the volume is increased by a chapter on the early 
history of Cumberland and Westmoreland, to which Mr. Thomas 
Wright, F.R.S., F.S.A., bas lent the assistance of his antiquarian 
knowledge ; by a treatise on the geology of the district, written 
by Mr. Edward Hall, F.G.S. ; by another on its botany ; and by a 
glossary of provincialisms. 

Of Mr. Linton’s designs we cannot speak too highly. They 
are drawn and engraved with the hand of a master, and bring 
before our vision with exquisite truth and feeling all the rugged 
beauty of the land they commemorate. As we look at them, we 
See the sheeted meres, reflecting the clouds, and the dappled sun- 
light, and the enclosing crags and trees,—the waterfalls leaping 
from ledge to ledge down their rocky pathway,—the woody hills, 


the nestling villages, the grey and misty moorlands, the stony | 
Valleys, filled with a prodigous sense of solitude,—the wild and | 











stormy shores, and all the changeful influences of our variable 
atmosphere. Some of the small woodcuts are among the best. 
There is a little sketch at the end of the list of illustrations, repre- 
senting the “ Roadside, Crummock Water,” which is wonderful for 
the power and picturesqueness it concentrates within a space very 
little larger than a half-crown. Very grand, also, is the ‘ Coming 
Storm,” on p. 16; very gloomy and desolate in its utter solitude 
the “ Top of Kirkstone Pass,” p. 25, and “ Sty Head Tarn,” p. 182 ; 
very soft and tender the “Roman Station,” p. 33,—‘ Rydal 
Water,” p. 36,—‘ Dertwentwater, from Castlehead,” p. 48,—the 
view “from Sir John Woodford’s Grounds,” p. 57,—‘ Watenlath 
Bridge,” p. 77,—“ Ullswater, from Sharrow Bay,” p. 98,—and many 
others. Mr. Linton, like a true artist, has let us feel one of the 
greatest charms of such districts—their primeval loneliness—and 
has omitted those idiotic figures of pointing gentlemen and gaping 
ladies which the old guide-book illustrations were so inseparably 
wedded to, 

We must not conclude our notice without alluding to the elegant 
printing of Mr. Clay, and the gorgeous binding of Messrs. 
Leighton, Son, & Hodge,—in the latter of which, bullrushes, water- 
lilies, aquatic cupids, ferns, and grasses, figure in gold on a green 
groundwork, as befits the chronicle of a mountainous and watery 
country. 





FAMOUS WOMEN.* 


Works on famous women have been so repeatedly compiled, that 
a writer should be possessed of some special qualifications for 
treating such a subject, or should have discovered some fresh 
materials of interest and value, to justify him in reopening this 
particular chapter of biography. Mr. Davenport Adams does not 
appear to us to have either of these recommendations. He is a 
very clumsy and common-place writer, and he does’ not profess 
to do more than compile from obvious sources. His volumes are, 
of course, not without some interest—for it would be impossible 
to write about women so famous in the histories of France and 
England as Agnes Sorel, Gabrielle d’Estrées, the Countess de 
Jrammont, Henrietta Maria (Duchess of Orleans), Madame de 
Maintenon, Nell Gwynne, the Duchess of Marlborough, &c., 
without presenting a picture, more or less vivid, of the court life of 
former times, and relating anecdotes of an eminently amusing kind. 
But the faults and shortcomings of Mr. Adams’s work are nume- 
rous and glaring. We are at a loss to discover upén what system 
he has proceeded, and are forced to the conclusion that, in 
putting together his sketches, he was devoid of any system 
at all. He jumbles Englishwomen and Frenchwomen together 
with a lofty disregard of orderly arrangement; and of chro- 
nology he takes no heed. Beginning his first volume with Nell 
Gwynne (the least important of the women he commemorates), 
he finishes it with Gabrielle d’Estrées, who lived and died a 
century earlier; and in his second volume, in the midst of 
women of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, we find 
Agnes Sorel, who belonged to the fifteenth. One might suppose, 
from the names to be found in both volumes, that Mr. Adams 
meant simply to write the lives of women in some way connected 
with courts and public affairs ; yet his second volume opens with 
Mrs. Radcliffe—a lady totally distinct from any of the others 
included in the present work. In the midst of duchesses, female 
intriguers, high ladies, and courtezans, the name of the quiet, 
retired literary worker has a stramgely incongruous appearance ; 
and we cannot see why, if celebrated authoresses were to have a 
place, some more fitting companions were not provided for the 
enchantress of ‘‘Udolpho.” ‘The only one making any pretence 
to a literary position in the present collection of memoirs is ~ 
Madame de Stael; but even she was famous rather for her 
influence in society than for anything she wrote. This absence of 
arrangement is accompanied by sins of style which certainly try 
the patience of a critic to the utmost ; while Mr. Adams’s own care- 
lessness of statement and his printer’s indifference to typographical 
correctness have combined to produce a goodly crop of blunders. 
On the very first page of the book we read, “to condone with 
vice”—which is the same as saying “to pardon with.” At p. 4 
we have “ Dole Tearsheet ” for “* Doll Tearsheet ;” at p. 6 we are 
informed that Ben Jonson and Beaumout and Fletcher (!) were 
among the writers for the King’s Theatre, built by Killigrew in 
1663, together with Dryden, Nat. Lee, and Sir Robert Howard ; 
and at p. 10, the date of an entry in Pepys’s Diary is given as 
“ January 23, 1866-7 ”—clearly a printer's blunder, but one which 
would not have escaped the notice of a careful editor of his own 
work. We cannot place any reliance on a book so written and so 
printed ; and, although we are often amused by Mr. Adams's 
anecdotes and quotations, we are quite as often offended by his 
platitudes and superfineness, his shallow criticisms and his slip- 
shod composition. He says that he has “aimed throughout at 
ainting his portraits by a few bold and ready touches, rather than 
Ey a delicate and polished manipulation.” The “delicate and 
polished manipulation” he has certainly succeeded in evading ; 
but, unfortunately, we miss the “ bold and ready touches” as well. 
Mr. Adams is neither a powerful nor an elegant writer, nor can we 
even give him the credit which he claims of having “ carefully 
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avoided the intrusion of any anecdote calculated to offend the most 
fastidious reader ”—a feat which was indeed clearly impossible in 
such a work as he has undertaken to write. All we can say is that 
of some anecdotes he has softened the point and partially destroyed 
the force. Still, we repeat that the volumes are amusing, as the 
following anecdotes of Barbara Villiers, Duchess of Cleveland, one 
of the mistresses of Charles II., will prove :— 


** Goodman, the actor, was distinguished by the Duchess’s notice. 
Oldmixon tells an anecdote respecting them which, if not true, is at 
least ben trovato. ‘This woman,’ he says, ‘ was so infamous in her 
amours, that she made no scruple of owning her lovers, among whom 
was Goodman the player, who so narrowly escaped the gallows some 
years after; and the fellow was so insolent upon it, that one night, 
when the Queen was at the theatre, and the curtain, as usual, was 
immediately ordered to be drawn up, Goodman cried, “ Is my duchess 
come ?” and being answered, no, he swore terribly the curtain should 
not be drawn till the duchess came, which was at the instant, and 
saved the affront to the Queen.’ Enriched by her bounty he grew 
independent of his profession, and used to say he would never act 
Alexander the Great (in Nat. Lee’s play), but when ‘ his duchess’ was 
sure to be present in the boxes. He was a dashing, airy, reckless 
fellow, who took to the road as readily as to the stage, and subsequently 
showed his gratitude to the duchess by bribing an Italian quack to 
poison two of her children. The poison was not administered, and 
Goodman could only be prosecuted for a misdemeanour; but he was 
tried, sentenced, and heavily fined. In 1695, he joined Fenwicke in 
his plot against William III., but escaped to the continent when the 
bubble burst, and thenceforth passed into oblivion. 

*‘The Duchess’s last favourite, before her final separation from 
Charles, was William Wycherley, the dramatist, whom she used to 
visit in his lodgings at the Temple, disguised as a milliner. The 
origin of this intimacy can hardly be related in language sufficiently 
decorous for our pages. Buckingham swore he would make it known 
to the King, but accidentally meeting the wit at a friend’s house, was 
so charmed with his graceful manners and witty conversation, that he 
became his liberal patron. 

* During the flash of her influence over the easy Charles, this com- 
manding beauty obtained a large share of the public plunder. Her 
regular income was probably not less than £35,000 per annum—equal 
to about £100,000 at the present value of money—while she made 
immense sums by disposing of the King’s leases, places in the Castom 
House, and ‘ promotions, spiritual and temporal.’ She was as lavish 
as she was grasping; dressed superbly, and played recklessly. Pepys 
speaks of her losing £25,000 in one sum at play, and, at another time, 
of her winning £15,000, She was not only profuse in her gifts to her 
lovers, but capable of acts of generous charity, which most of Charles’s 
mistresses would have shrunk from.” 


Mr. Darton’s book on “ Famous Girls who have become Iilus- 
trious Women ” is intended for younger readers than those whom 
Mr. Adams addresses. It is written in a shallow, vulgar, inflated 
style, but may serve as an introduction to more substantial volumes. 





THE BROTHERS DAVENPORT.* 


Tue Brothers Davenport have found an enthusiastic and be- 
lieving biographer, but withal a dull one. We do not say this to 
the discredit of Dr. Nichols, because we scarcely see that anything 
more could have been done with such a worthless subject than he 
has done. We have all (unfortunately) read so much of late about 
rapping tables, dancing chairs, self-moving pencils, spirit-writings 
(with bad orthography and worse sense), guitars that played of 
their own accord, and gentlemen who floated about in the air, and 
brushed the ceilings with the tops of their heads, that the marvels 
have outworn whatever small amount of interest they ever pos- 
sessed. We cannot admit that they were at any time very 
impressive. If we are to learn no more of the spirit world than 
suffices to show that the average of sense among its inhabitants is 
immeasurably lower than the the same average in the most frivolous 
and uneducated circles of human nature, we must say that,a con- 
tinuance of our former ignorance was a thing greatly to be desired. 
But, even granting that the novelty of the statements had at first 
something attractive about it, the wonder has been egregiously 
overdone. A dreadful sameness distinguishes all these narratives. 
The veriest glutton in the supernatural must by this time, we 
should think, be tired of them. At any rate, we are, and this may 
make us all the more impatient of Dr. Nichols’s book. A large 
portion of that book consists of reprints of the articles and letters 
with respect to the Brothers Davenport which have appeared 
during the last two or three months in the London press, and of 
the accounts and comments of American newspapers previous to 
the departure of the young men for England. The earlier chapters 
relate briefly the youthful career of the brothers, how and when 
they first exhibited unusual powers, and what effect they have 
produced among their fellow-countrymen. ll this is as dull as a 
bad story told for the hundredth time can be. We have the 
old scenes and “ manifestations” repeated with wearisome itera- 
tion. The mountebank absurdity of the “revelations” is not 
relieved by a single touch of novelty, or by any suggestion of 
solemuity, dignity, or power. Paltry means are used towards 
contemptible ends ; for, in the only case in which any serious 
purpose was contemplated—a mysterious intimation of a murder 





* A Biography of the Brothers Davenport. With Some Account of the Physical 
and Psychical Phenomena which have occurred in their presence in America and 
Europe. By T. L. Nichols, M.D., Author of ‘‘ Forty Years of American Life,” &c. 
London: Saunders, Otley, & Co. 
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that had been committed some time before—the investigation came 
to nothing. These marvels Dr. Nichols does not attempt to ex- 
plain, and indeed he expresses an utter inability to do so ; but he 
modestly expects us to believe them, because certain persons of 
whom we know nothing, and whose testimony we are unable to 
examine, say they have witnessed the alleged facts. If, passing 
from statement to argument, we seek to be convinced by any 
intellectual exposition on the part of Dr. Nichols, we shall seek in 


vain. He has even less power of this kind than some of his pre- 
decessors. He can merely assert with dogmatical confidence that 


certain things did occur, and that we are bound either to account 
for them in a human and ordinary way, or to admit the super- 
natural theory. This is the old arrogant assumption of all so-called 
“Spiritualists ;” but we have several times before shown its 
absurdity. We have no proof that the more marvellous of the 
performances (such as those which are related of American s/ances) 
ever took place at all ; and, if they did, we are not bound to admit 
the miraculous hypothesis, because, not being jugglers, we cannot 
explain the precise method by which the effects were produced, 
Dr. Nichols’s way of getting over a difficulty is amusingly com- 
placent. When alluding to the very suspicious fact that darkness, 
or at least obscurity, is necessary to the exhibition of these feats, 
he says :—“ It is, perhaps, useless to ask why. In nature and in 
art, some operations require light, and some its absence. Most 
flowers bloom by day—some open only in the night. But I have 
only to relate what happened,” &c. This is charmingly ingenuous : 
it unfortunately happens, however, that, as some flowers open only 
in the night, some tricks can only be managed in the dark. 

The brothers Ira Erastus Davenport and William Henry Daven- 
port were, it appears, born respectively on the 17th of September, 
1839, and the Ist of February, 1841; so that both are still very 
young men. They are natives of Buffalo, in the State of New 
York, and their father is or was connected with the City Police, 
Their mother is by birth an Englishwoman, and the father is him- 
self descended from the old English settlers in that part of America, 
It was not until the year 1850 that anything of a marvellous cha- 
racter, beyond a few occasional knocks and hammerings, occurred 
to the Davenport boys. 





Then commenced a series of performances 
of the most approved kind with tables, and with pencils that wrote 
messages on their own initiative. One evening, the table having 
rapped out a direction that a pistol should be loaded and fired, the 
weapon was observed, in the momentary flash, to be taken out of 
the boy’s hand, and a spectral figure was seen looking smilingly at 
the company. This, we are told, was often repeated. The boys 
were carried up into the air, and their heads knocked holes in the 
ceiling. They had wonderful revelations made to them about 
spirits who gave themselves very mortal names. They were on two 
occasions taken away in the body to a considerable distance from 
home—by what agency they knew not—and left in the midst of 
snow which showed no footprint. Then they went about the coun- 
try, exhibiting their powers ; their father prudentially taking care 
to make money by the transaction. Dr. Nichols, defending him on 
this ground, asks why he should not be paid for his loss of time and 
his trouble in going about with the boys, as authors, artists, poets, 
clergymen, &c., are paid for what they do. “The labourer is wor- 
thy of his hire. Every labourer—every one who renders a service 
—deserves payment, unless he obtains money under false pretences. 
The fraudulent, of course, have no claim whatever.” No. But 
frand is an ugly word, and let us pass it by. Still, it is an odd 
thing that any one should demand a price for introducing us to the 
spirit world. The bargain savours rather more, we cannot but think, 
of the poor wandering gipsy woman than of the awful discoverer 
of worlds beyond the flesh. 

The most amusing and original thing in Dr. Nichols’s volume 
that we have been able to discover is the following :— 


“In these family parfies, when it was desired to give their friends 
an opportunity to see other than the usual manifestations, and when 
every precaution had been taken to secure the necessary conditions, 
and also to exclude the shadow of suspicion, or even of doubt, from 
the mind of any ; when everything had been arranged, and the lights 
were extinguished, a curious performance would commence. The 
table would be drawn out into the centre of the room, the table-cloth 
spread, the dishes brought from the pantry, fifteen feet distant, the 
table set, tea made, bread cut, and the slices buttered, and then tea 
poured out for the party. While this was doing, there were heard 
noises like the rustling of women’s garments. Once, when Mr. 
Davenport, Senior, was sitting tilted back on the hand legs of his 
chair in an American fashion, he was suddenly thrown over backward. 
Afterwards, a communication was rapped out by the alphabetic tele- 
graph, in which a lady begged to apologise for the accident, caused, 
as she said, by the hoops of her ‘crinoline’ having accidently caught 
under the raised leg of the ¢hair in passing. 

‘Mr. Rand also testifies to something which may be harder to swallow 
than the fact of tables and dishes setting themselves, and supper getting 
itself ready, or being got ready by invisible hands. It is, that these 
mysterious intelligences eat—eat like common mortals, and appear to 
relish their food, and have good appetites, and, it is to be hoped, good 
digestions. At all events, if we believe the testimony, the f 
disappears; and, hard as this may be to believe, it is not more 
difficult than what I have witnessed in London, and what has been 
witnessed by hundreds, as will be recorded in its proper place.” 


This is the kind of degrading trash that we are expected to be- 
lieve, because we cannot prove a negative, or explain a clever trick. 
Dr. Nichols will do his friends no good by his foolish and unargu- 
mentative volume—a volume even more ridiculous than Mr. Homes, 





| and not soamusing. The rope-tying and untying, on which so much 
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depends, has been done by others—if not so well, still well enough 
to show that it is possible by human agency. Other things may be 
effected by the aid of confederacy ; for we cannot tell how many of 
the alleged witnesses of things done within the cabinet (to which 
the public generally are never admitted) are bond fide witnesses, and 
not colleagues. At any rate, we are no more bound to account for 
these performances, on pain of being forced to adopt a monstrous 
and degrading faith, than we are under an obligation to deify 
Professor Anderson because we cannot tell how he contrives to 
pour a dozen different liquors out of one bottle. 








OLD WORLD AND NEW WORLD.* 


A BLUNDERING satirist is the most unfortunate of authors. He 
who would wield the formidable weapon of irony should be quite 
sure beforehand that he is skilled in its use, and knows how to 
deal his blows with deadly effect, or he is pretty sure to cut no 
one but himself. To keep on lunging at your adversary with the 
keenest of weapons, and yet to leave him untouched, is to make a 





lamentable exhibition of your own inefficiency in the art which you | 


have undertaken to illustrate. It is a hundred times worse than 
failure in any other branch of literature, because an immediate and 
palpable result is looked for, and, if that does not follow, the whole 
attempt is futile. The poet, the philosopher, the historian, the 
biographer, can afferd to wait their time; but the satirist must 
make his mark at once—sharp and stinging as the lash of a whip— 
or give up the game, humiliated. Mr. Heiton essays to be a 
satirist, and we are bound to say that his failure is signal. 
not only dull, but impotent. You see him slashing away as hard 
as he can, but not a blow follows. What could induce him to 
suppose that he has any genius for satire—that blistering compound 
of honey and venom—we cannot imagine. He has neither the 
external sweetness nor the internal poison—neither the sleek out- 
side, nor the close lurking sting. His affected deference towards 
the objects of his attack is mere feeble grimacing ; his real indigna- 
tion—if he has any at all—escapes in vapid platitudes. We read 
page after page, and wonder what on earth he is driving at. 
Obscurely conscious that he means, if possible, to be at once 
humorous and severe, we nevertheless feel neither amused nor 
reproved. Weare simply conscious of an oppressive vacuum, and 
of a sense of relief in throwing down the book. Mr. Heiton’s 
object, it would seem, is to contrast the morals and the habits of 
antiquity with those of the present day, and to show the inferiority 
of the latter by an ironical eulogy, put into the mouth of a supposed 
representative man of the modern world. But the line of demarca- 
tion between sham eulogy and real objection is so badly drawn 
that the utmost confusion, both of thought and style, results ; 
and even when the authors intention is clear, the mistake 
in art is too glaring to escape notice even by the most 
unobservant. This clumsiness of treatment is not compensated 
by any inherent excellence in the character of Mr. Heiton’s ideas. 
To show the follies and vices of one’s own time is always an allow- 
able, and may sometimes be a very useful, exercise of wit. But 
it is in vain to endeavour to persuade the modern world that, in 
comparison with itself, antiquity was a paragon of virtue and 
wisdom, which, as faras we can make out, seems to be Mr. Heiton’s 
design. We know very well that Aristophanes, and Juvenal, and 
some other ancient writers who understood how to handle their 
Weapons with mortal effect, entertained no such opinion; and 
although, like the whole tribe of satirists, they doubtless exag- 
gerated the evils which they scourged, few men will question 
that there was enough of truth in their denunciations to disabuse 
us of any enthusiasm about the state of society in which they lived. 
Mr. Heiton seems to be a thorough hater of everything modern. 
To what precise epoch of antiquity he would have us go back, does 
not appear; but the whole existing system of things is clearly 
wrong in his sight. All this is very foolish. There are certain 
persons in each successive age who are bent on discovering that 
there never was so bad an age before, and that the previous age 
was a very paragon of virtue. If you look back to the literature 
of that previous age, you are sure to find several authors eager to 
tell you the same thing of their times ; and so you may trace back 
the complaint to the very fountain-head of authorship itself. The 
habit of depreciating one’s own era is generally two parts personal 
irritation, one part affectation, and the remainder a doubtful 
virtue ; but it has never had much effect on the ways of the world. 
The greatest satirical geniuses of all times have as yet failed in 
persuading human nature to take the crab as its model of pro- 
gression; aud where they have lost their labour, it is not very 
likely that Mr. Heiton will be more successful. 





. REV ERSES.* 


Tue alternating prosperity and adversity of two families, 
distantly connected, and acting, for the most part, on directly 
Opposite principles of conduct, forms the subject of this story. As 
the one goes up, the other goes down. The idea is not altogether 
novel; but the writer does his best to adjust the moral balance 
between virtue and vice, according to the conventional ethics 





* Old World and New World. By John Heiton, of Darnick Tower, F.R.S.A.8., 
Author of “‘ The Castes of Edinburgh.” Edinburgh: W. P. Nimmo. 


* Reverses, By the author of “ Angelo.’ London: Murray & Co. 
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prevalent among the great supporters of circulating libraries ; by 
which we know that virtue and delicacy in a girl require, at least, 
as testimony of our approval, landed property producing £12,000 
a year. The majority, indeed, incline to a rather higher figure ; but 
the above sum may be taken as based on moderate and judicious 
valuations. With very many of the characters introduced we 
have had a previous acquaintance. There are, for instance, 
the wonderful colonel of the Crimea, who turns up, indeed, 
rather too often ; the sister of mercy, the reformed poacher, the 
gentlemanly villain. Belonging, as a work, to the sensational 
school, the chief incident is the commission of a brutal murder by 
a fine gentleman, the expectant heir of large estates, valued as 
above, who, an hour or so after the perpetration of the deed, is 


_ waltzing and flirting at a ball in his own house with the girl whose 


declared lover he has just stabbed to the heart, and robbed of a 
thousand pounds. The affectionate and well-timed advances of 
this heroic youth being gently but firmly rejected by the young 
lady, whose legal claims to certain estates are, he suspects, sounder 
than his own, he magnanimously resolves to throw upon her brother 
and herself—a female footmark being discovered near the scene of 
the murder—the odium of the crime. Next to the pleasure of 
marrying Alice as an heiress, would be that of helping to hang her 
Foiled in this, he obtains a captain’s 
commission, and repairs to the camp before Sebastopol, in the hope 
of being able, during the chances of war, to put a sly bullet into 
the heads of his two most hated enemies,—a certain colonel who 
espoured the cause of the poor girl when examined before the 
magistrates, and maintained her innocence, and her half-brother. 
For the issue of these first-class military manceuvres, we must refer 
the reader to the volumes themselves. There are many other 
characters in the story ; amongst them, a very lofty lady—as far as 
we can make out, a Welsh baroness—who appears to stalk in and 
out of the scene with that consciousness of wealth and position 
which reminds us of the ponderous prudence with which an elephant 
(with a castle on his back) is known to pick his way among inferior 
quadrupeds. There are also an elderly virgin, who dresses ev 
militaire, and an East Indian captain (of the lst Impossibles, we 
should say), who is a capital judge of a rump-steak and a bottle of 
sherry, and, having resided for some time in Abyssinia, prefers the 
steak smoking-hot from the animal. Some sketches of rural life 
in these pages are graphic and natural; none more so, perhaps, 
than in the opening chapter. 





THE SCIENTIFIC PERIODICALS. 


THE present number of the Geological Magazine completes the first 
volume, and supplies us with much that is both interesting and 
instructive concerning the subjects upon which it treats. The opening 
paper is by Mr. C. J. A. Meyer upon “ the Brachupoda of the Lower 
Greensand of Surrey.’ In this, the writer describes the various 
forms of fossil pallio-branchiata found in the stratum in question, and 
shows that the species most frequently met with are those belonging 
to the genus Terebratella, one of which, in some of its variations, 
might readily be mistaken for a small variety of Terebratula oblonga. 
The pebble-bed of the lower greensand of Godalming, in which the 
fossils mentioned were found by Mr. Meyer, is “a singular deposit 
underlying the Bargate-stone series of that neighbourhood, remarkable 
alike on account of its peculiar organisms, and its probable relation to 
other distant, though somewhat similar, beds ; its position in the green- 
sand is, fortunately, well marked, being immediately at the base of 
Fitton’s ‘ upper or Feruginous division ;’ or, following the nomen- 
clature of the Geological Survey, at the base of the ‘ Folkestone beds.’ 
In composition it may be roughly described as a mixture of sand and 
small sub-angular pebbles, either loosely bedded or variously con- 
creted.” The writer’s object appears to be to show the relation of 
this gravel-bed to the Farringdon sponge-gravels; and, from the 
evidence he adduces, we think there can be little doubt that the latter 
deposits are to be ranked among the lower greensand series. Of the 
reviews, the most attractive are those of Professor Tyndal’s paper 
on “ the Conformation of the Alps,”’ and Professor Ramsay’s reply to 
Sir R. Murchison upon the Erosian theory. Professor Ramsay advo- 
cates the view that lake-basins have been, as it were, scooped out 
by the action of glaciers. The objection that ice has no excavating 
power, he answers by referring to the fact that the rivers flowing 
from glaciers are all muddy. The loess of the Rhine is believed to 
be a mud-deposit from the glaciers; the striation and deep grooving, 
the mammilation and glassy polish of Alpine rocks are all illustrations 
of the mechanical power of ice. ‘ Bosses and islands standing out 
from a moraine, or in the midst of valleys, are no mcre proof of the 
absence of the moving power of ice, than the existence of Goat 
Island in Niagara, and of the Needles off the Isle of Wight is proof 
that the river and the sea have not produced the gorges that there 
exist.’’ There is but one fault to be found with this periodical, and that 
is the small number of original articles, which are, in this month’s 
issue, confined to two. We think that too much space is devoted to 
reviews and reports of local associations, and that continental geology 
is too liberally dealt with, to the detriment of British stone-science. 


The Journal of Botany.—The editor of this periodical has provided 
us with a more digestible and nutritious bill of fare than that to which 
he treated us in the last number. Among the original articles we find 
(besides a short article from his own pen deecribing a Brazilian plant, 
of which a very handsome coloured lithograph constitutes the opening 
plate) a very interesting communication from Dr. Ball, upon “The 
Mistletoe in Herefordshire.’ This contribution, which is in part 
original, and to some extent also a compilation, is especially welcome 
in the present season, and, from its length and jadicious arrangement, 
must eventually hold a place among “ memoirs of reference.” The 
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romance of the mistletoe is especially worthy of attention, particularly 
in regard to the supposed virtues of the plant. ‘‘ Medical writers of 
all times seem to have regarded the belief in the fertilizing powers of 
the mistletoe as a mere fanatical superstition, and unworthy of scientific 
notice. Hippocrates, Dioscorides, Galen, &c., whilst they extol its 
virtues as a remedy for epilepsy in chief, and also for paralysis, chorea, 
hysteria, and other nervous and convulsive diseases, and the glutinous 
matter of the berries for external uses, say nothing whatever of any 
more special virtue.’ There can be no doubt, however, as Dr. Bull 
observes, that the chief virtue ascribed to the plant by the Druids was 
the “fructifying quality,” according to Talieson, or the power “of 
giving fertility to animals,” as mentioned by Pliny. This was the 
reason why the mistletoe was so eagerly sought from the hands of the 
chief Druid, and why it was worn as an amulet, and drunk in infusion. 
Dr. Gray records the discovery of a new genus of Oscillatoriaceze from 
the coast of Ireland. The plant was found in all stages of development, 
intermixed with the filament of a cladophora that had been rolled into 
a mass on the seashore. The young plants look like minute green 
stars, and the older resemble very small medusa, or jelly-fish, with 
long green threads instead of arms. The plant was discovered by the 
writer’s daughter, Mrs. Stokes, and is, from complimentary motives, 
termed Actinothrix Stokesiana. The “ botanical news” and an index 
to the volume complete the number. 


Newton’s London Journal of the Arts Sciences, though a 
periodical of long standing, is, we regret to think, not as well known 
as it deserves. 
one on a subject which merits consideration—the metropolitan gas 
supply—the other upon the labouring classes. The more attractive 
portion of the letterpress, however, is that which is devoted to the 
various inventions which have been recently patented. Of these, we 
find detailed explanations, which, being accompanied by a number of 
engravings, form very profitable reading. The most interesting patent 
is that which has been taken out by Messrs. Foster & Rowden, for an 
apparatus for reefing and furling sails. Those who have the faintest 
knowledge of nautical affairs are aware that the reefing of top-sails in 
stormy weather, and especially at night, is one of the most, if not the 
most, trying and severe of the tasks a sailor has to accomplish. It is 
one, too, in the performance of which many a gallant man has lost his 
life. If, therefore, the patent device which these gentlemen have con- 
structed can be put into operation during bad weather, a great and 
humane end will be achieved. The principle of the new invention 
appears to be the placing of the sail upon rollers which are connected 
with the top-yard, and which can be given a rotatory motion by means 
of the halliards, so that in point of fact the whole of the operation of 
furling and of reefing, which in this case will be partial furling, can 
be carried on by men and machinery working upon deck. Of the 
several other patents described, we may mention those for vulcanizing 
india-rubber, for clearing specks from fabrics, and for a clothes- 
hanging apparatus. ° 


and 


The Artizan for December contains a continuation of the treatise on 
the Mersey Docks, an article on ‘‘ Economy in the Use of Steam,” and 
an abstract of Sir Snow Harris’s memoir, read before the Royal 
Society, on the “ Laws and Operation of Electrical Force.” The most 
important paper, however, is that of Mr. G. O. Man, upon the decay of 
materials in tropical climates, and the methods employed for arresting 
and preventing it, in which the writer details his own personal expe- 
rience as resident engineer upon the San Francisco Railway. 


SHORT ‘NOTICES. 


The North British Review. December, 1864. (Edinburgh: Ed- 
monston & Douglas).—The Jast number of this Scottish Quarterly 
opens with an article on “ Commercial Philanthropy,” giving an 
account of some movements set on foot during the last ten or twelve 
years by several large employers of labour, in London and elsewhere, 


for the education, sanitary and physical training, and mental, moral, | 


and religions improvement, of their workpeople, from which, in several | tion of tales, merry and grave, and essays proper to the season. The 


instances, it appears that great good has flowed. The review of 
Dr. Latham’s edition of Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary—or rather of those 


parts of the work which have already appeared—offers a choice bone | 
for philologists to quarrel over; for the writer strenuously objects to a | 


great deal of the new editor’s etymology, to his examples, and to other 
features of his work, and in short denounces that work in no measured 
language as “not only the worst Johnson, but one of the worst 
Dictionaries that the world can show.” “ Liturgical Reform in the 
Church of England” is a plea for such a recasting of the formularies 
and laws of the Established Church as shall bring it into greater 
harmony with the outlying Protestant sects. A long and learned 
essay on “Early Roman Tragedy and Epic Poetry” follows, and is 
itself succeeded—as a compensation, we suppose, for the rather pon- 
derons and dry scholarship inseparable from such a subject—by an 
article in the friskiest style of comic periodical writing, informing the 
reader how “ we” broke “ our triceps muscle just above the knee,” and 
went to the baths of Wildbad to recruit and recover; a style which is 
utterly unfit for a Quarterly Review, and most ludicrously inappropriate 
when combined with the editorial “ we.” One would imagine that the 
writer's object was to show in all its absurdity the practice, denounced 
in the July number of the Edinburgh Review, of relating personal 
adventures in this corporate fashion. ‘Giuseppe Giusti and his 
Times” is a review of Miss Susan Horner’s work on that Tuscan poet 
and of the writings of the man himself, who is highly praised for his 
originality of conception and force of language. The concluding article 
of the number is not based on any book, but is an independent testi- 
mony to the worth and goodness of the late John Richardson, a friend 
of Sir Walter Scott and of the other great men of the early part of the 
present century (especially of his fellow Scotchmen), who died a few 
weeks ago in his eighty-fifth year, and with whom the writer was 
evidently acquainted. 


The Eclectic for December (Jackson, Walford, & Hodder) contains, 
amongst other essays, articles on “ The Footsteps of the Crusaders,” 








It presents us this month with two useful articles; | 





es 


on ‘* New South Wales,” and on “ Religion and Chemistry,” the last. 
named full of interesting facts, well popularized. A review of Mrs, 
Oliphant’s ‘“‘ More Chronicles of Carlingford” speaks very highly of 
that work, though the writer deplores the sacrifice of the anthoress’s 
genius “to mere sectarian purposes.” 


The Victoria Cross: an Official Chronicle, Sc. (O’ Byrne Brothers),— 
Few acts of the Sovereign during the present reign have given 
greater satisfaction than the institution of the Victoria Cross as an 
order of merit, by which worthy and valorous soldiers and sailors, 
whether they be officers or the humblest members of the fighting 
body, are distinguished in the eyes of their fellow-citizens as men of 
special mark. It was the first time that the private in the army 
and the common sailor in the navy had been so honoured in England. 
Until the date of the Royal Warrant establishing the Order of the 
Victoria Cross—until that 29th of January, 1856—the rank and file 
of our land forces, and the ablebodied seamen of the sister service, 
might perform any number of noble feats of arms, without receiving 
any special badge of honour from the hands of the monarch. The 
new Order was therefore a great and good innovation, calculated to 
render the two services more popular, and to remove the just 
reproach which attached to us of being ungrateful to the nameless 
men who fought our battles and gained our victories, The chronicle 
of illustrious achievements here put forth in a compact volume by 
the Messrs. O’Byrne is an interesting contribution to the annals of 
the Order. It consists of a record of deeds of personal valour 
achieved in presence of the enemy during the Crimean and Baltic 
campaigns, the Indian mutiny, and the Persia, China, and New 
Zealand wars; and of course includes both army and navy. The 
latter having had far fewer opportunities of distinguishing itself than 
the former, the list of exploits is necessarily very much shorter, 
extending, in fact, over no more than twelve pages, while the army 
list slightly exceeds one hundred pages. But, in either case, the 
brief accounts which are given of the special acts of gallantry for 
which the distinction was bestowed, are extremely attractive, and 
form a brilliant set of illustrations of the courage and devotion which 


_ never fail us in the hour of need. 


A Bunch of Keys: where they were Found, and what they might have 
Unlocked. A.Christmas Book. Edited by Thomas Hood (Groom. 
bridge & Co.).—Vere Vereker’s Vengeance. A Sensation. By Thomas 
Hood. Idiotically Illustrated by William Brunton (J. C. Hotten).— 
Mr. Thomas Hood the Younger seems to possess an amazing facility 
with his pen and pencil. It was but the other day that we 
reviewed a book by his sister, Mrs. Broderip, of which the illus. 
trations were supplied by himself; and here are two volumes, the 
one entirely his own production, the other partially so; while a 
third—a collection of songs for children, the work of himself and 
his sister, which we reserve for notice on another occasion—lies on 
our table. This extreme fecundity is to be regretted. Mr. Hood 
has a pleasant vein of humour and fancy; but it is due to himself, 
still more than to the public, not to work it recklessly. He has the 
burden of a great name to support, and should spare uo time or trouble 
requisite for developing his abilities in their best and most finished 
form. In the first of the two works now before us, he inaugurates a 
new Annual, to appear every Christmas, if the present issue is suc- 
cessful. His coadjutors are Mr. Thomas W. Robertson, Mr. Thomas 
Archer, Mr. William S. Gilbert, Mr. William J. Prowse, and Mr. 
Clement W. Scott. The general scheme is similar to those which 
Mr. Dickens has made popular in his Christmas Numbers; and the 
tales have much the same character. In the second of the two books 
of which we are treating, Mr. Hood aims at ridiculing the exaggera- 
tions and improbabilities of the so-called “‘ sensational” school. The 
burlesque shows a considerable command over outrageous fan, and a 
certain adroitness of droll invention; but the story is too long for a 
mere skit on a fashionable style of romance-writing. One can read 
such athing with some amusement for a little while ; but a whole book 
of nearly one hundred and fifty pages becomes wearisome. 





The Christmas Number of London Society contains a goodly selec- 


illustrations are liberal in amount, and up to the usual mark of such 
works of art, in which prettiness, sentiment, jollity, and general effec- 
tiveness, are the chief things aimed at. We are glad to see among 
them the old familiar hand of George Cruikshank, in illustration of a 
story by Mr. Mark Lemon. The characters for the most part are a 
set of rough sailors; and the draughtsman’s wonted ability in delineat- 
ing the externals of the genuine Jack Tar is again exhibited in this 
grotesque and amusing cut. Miss Adelaide Claxton, Miss Ellen 
Edwards, Mr. M‘Connell, and Mr. Marcus Stone, are among the other 
illustrators. 


Punch’s Pocket-Book for 1865 brings with it a mournfal feeling’ 
The long folding coloured frontispiece, which, if we mistake not, has 
been drawn by Leech ever since the commencement—at any rate, for 
many years—exhibits no longer the well-known and masterly hand. 
It is by Mr. Charles Keene, and is entitled “‘ Punch’s Spirit Lamp— 
Awful Explosion.” The sketch is a hit at the Brothers Davenport, 
and is amusingly done, though wanting in the peculiarly subtle touch 
of Leech. Some of the other illustrations are by Mr. Tenniel. The 
literary matter is of the accustomed kind—at times a little too fast 
and slangy, yet abounding in the ready drollery of which Mr. Punch 
has so abundant a stock. 


The Art Union London Almanack for 1865, besides containing the 
information on general subjects common to all such publications, pre- 
sents the subscribers with many particulars of artistic and scientific 
bodies, exhibitions, British and other collections of pictures, &c., not 
given in almanacks of a more business-like character. Together with 
this publication we have received the Report of the Council of the 
same body for the year 1864, from which we learn that the Society 18 
in a prosperous condition. 

Routledge’s Magazine for Boys, No. 1., lies on our table, bearing date 
January, though we are not yet half through December. It contains 
stories, sketches, and essays by Mr. H. Kingston, Mr. J. G. Edgar, 
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Mr. R. M. Ballantyne, Mr. Temple Thorold, and the Rev. Charles 
Williams; a few illustrations, charades, and rebuses, &c. It has the 
same general characteristics that most magazines for boys present, and 
we trust will be found satisfactory to its young readers. 


An Algerian Monkey, versus British Apes. A Satirical, Political, 
Poetical Squib. By “ The Spectre.’ With Twenty-six Illustrations 
by W. Schwenck Gilbert (Chapman & Hall).—* The Spectre” seeks 
to cast ridicule on modern society by singing the praises of Giacchina, 
a female Bedouin ape, which—or who—is exalted to the skies for not 
doing divers things which her nature dces not incline her todo. The 
comparison is foolish per se, and proves nothing. If handled by a 
master, it might be allowed to pass; but “* The Spectre” is dall and 
superficial, and sometimes hobbles a little in his poetic gait. The 
cuts by Mr. Gilbert are not devoid of humour, but are too sketchy and 
extravagant. 


The Temperance Reformation Movement in the Church of England; 
its Principles and Progress. By the Rev. H. J. Ellison, M.A., Vicar of 
Windsor and Prebendary of Lichfield (Rivingtons).—Mr. Ellison’s 
pamphlet consists, for the most part, of a reprint of a series of papers 
originally appearing in the Church of England Temperance Magazine, 
with an Introduction, relating the history of the movement from its 
first distinct organization in the spring of 1862. The writer disavows the 
extreme views of the Total Abstinence party ; denies that it is neces- 
sarily sinful to drink of wine or other fermented liquors; and, on the 
whole, gives a higher place to temperance, or moderation, than to an 
arbitrary renunciation of all intoxicating fluids. But he argues—and 
so far justly enough—that those who cannot take wine, beer, or spirits 
at all, without taking too much, are acting wisely and rightly in 
pledging themselves to forego them entirely. As an example to such, 
he urges the clergy to take the same pledge; but here, we think, his views 
are not so reasonable. A man who lives with moderation and decency 





already sets the example which those who live otherwise should guide | 


themselves by: he is not bound to take the extreme measures which 
their depravity may render necessary, any more than the healthy man 
who does not overeat himself is bound to take a course of medicine as 
example to the glutton who has brought himself to death’s door by his 
gluttony. 

We have received the Recreations of Christopher North, a new 
edition, in two volumes (Blackwood & Sons) ;—Our Old Home, by 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, a new edition, with a striking photographic 
portrait of the author (Smith, Elder, & Co.) ;—Vol. II. of the new 
edition of Miss Strickland’s Lives of the Queens of England (Bell & 
Daldy) ;—Appendix to Lowndes’s Bibliographer’s Manual of English 
Literature, new edition, revised, corrected and enlarged by Henry G. 
Bohn (Bohn) ;—Part I. of the Sessional Papers, 1864-5, of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects ;—Part XIV. of the People’s Edition of 
Macaulay’s History of England (Longmans) ;—Part XXII. of Mr. 
Watts’s edition of Dr. Ure’s Dictionary of Chemistry (Same Pub- 
lishers) ;—No. XII. of the Musical Monthly, of which the music is 
edited by Vincent Wallace ;—and No. III. of the Working Men’s Club 
and Institute Magazine. 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 


Over readers will remember that, when the split between Mr. Dickens 
and his publishers took place, and All the Year Round and Once a 
Week sprang from the ashes of the old Houselold Words, many cheese- 
mongers and haberdashers seized upon the new titles, and used them 
in advertisements to attract attention. It is said that a pushing 
barber formed a capital connection by notifying in the public prints 
that “once a week” (or oftener) he would shave his customers, and 
“all the year round” cut their hair for so much per annum. When, 
last week, we spoke of the system of advertising Christmas stories 
now in vogue, we were not aware that Cassell’s poster of “ Are You 
Invited ?”? which appeared always in close proximity to “ Mrs. 
Lirriper’s Legacy,” had itself been followed by the placard of a pushing 
firm, of a profession which would be better indicated by Cloth Fair 
than by Paternoster-row, which placard bore the words, “ Yes, You 
are Invited to 777, High Holborn for Fine Over-coats!’”’ It is further 
said that poster No. 2 has considerably suffered in consequence. 
Surely it is high time for this wretched spirit of imitation, this 
“nursing” in literature—if we may so term it—to cease. Honourable 
rivalry is one thing, but copying, or ‘‘ pumping’’—as the Australian 
diggers term the invasion of a neighbour’s “ prospect’”’—is another. 

Speaking of Mr. Dickens’s Christmas number, we are informed that 
no less than 180,000 copies were disposed of within forty-eight hours 
alter publication, and that up to Tuesday last 200,000 copies in 
all had been handed over the counter. 


_A curious volume, which has been some years in hand, will be pub- 
lished next week, called **The History of Playing Cards, with Anec- 
dotes of their Use in Ancient and Modern Games, Conjuring, Fortune- 
telling, and Card-sharping.” It was intended originally to issue the 
book in a small form, but under the editor’s hands it has grown to 
double the size at first projected, and contains woodcuts of every 
variety of. cards, whether used for pastime or fortune-telling, in 
this country or abroad. Mr. Hotren will publish the work, which is 
to be issued at a low price in prospect of a large sale. 


The Rev. Charles Kingsley will begin a new story in the January 
number of Good Words. “Its title will be ‘‘ Hereward, the last of the 
“nglish,” 

A curious sensation” discovery is mentioned by a correspondent, 
Writing from Rome. He says:—‘‘A certain Signor —— having 


‘ecently found in an old manuscript an indication of hidden treasure 
8 darkly-worded black-letter direction to measure from such a point 
‘1 such a part of the Coliseum in a given direction, and dig, promising 
that there the seeker would find a square stone, and, if digging forty 
Palms below that, a covered trench or aqueduct, by following which, 
the direction of the centre of the Coliseum, he would find concealed 


i 


a treasure stated to be about 20,000,000 scudi (»bout £4,000,000)— 
the digging was commenced under the sanction of the Government, 
and, strange to say, in the very place indicated the promised stone 
was found. After some days’ digging, the acqueduct was struck at 
the exact depth specified in the old black-letter book.” In a few days 
we shall probably hear more of this strange affair, which at present 
certainly sounds very like a story from the “Thousand and One 
Nights.” 

In the next number of the Aflantic Monthly, Professor Goldwin 
Smith’s recent fraternity address, delivered at Boston, will appear 
in full. 


Some time ago, we mentioned that the library of the late George 
Offor, the famous collector of old Bibles and Bunyan literature, would 
be sold by Messrs. Puttick & Simpson, Leicester-square. It is now 
stated that the widow has placed the very remarkable collection— 
quite as noticeable in its way as the library of George Daniel sold 
last summer—in the hands of Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson, & Hodge, 
of the Strand. Be this as it may, we know that it was always the 
intention of Mr. Offor that the former firm should dispose of his 
books. A private friendship had existed between the head of this firm 
and the distinguished book-collector for several years, and many of 
the literary rarities were, we believe, acquired by Mr. Offor at the 
houses in Leivester-square and Piccadilly. 


Birmingham for many years has exhibited a passion for Shake- 
speariana. In the libraries of a few of its citizens, collectors can point 
to some of the most extensive and valuable gatherings of books relating 
to the great dramatist. A few years since, a splendid edition of 
‘* Hamlet’ was issued from one of the printing-presses of that town, 
being edited by a citizen learned in the dramatic lore of Elizabeth’s 
reign. Although Stratford has a prior claim to celebrations and pro- 
cessions, yet more than once has Birmingham sought to have the 
revelry and feasting of a Shakespeare rejoicing held within her gates. 
Birmingham is proud that it belongs to the county which produced 
the great man, and its newspapers scarcely ever appear without one 
or more paragraphs about the ‘‘ divine Williams.” A few weeks ago, 
the small Prayer-book, said to have belonged to Shakespeare, and 


| showing bis name in three places, was the subject of discussion ; now 


it is a ‘‘ find,” in a lawyer’s office, of a series of deeds relating to 
properties in Henley-street, Stratford-upon-Avon, ranging from 1573 


_ to 1662, and throwing, it is conjectured, much light upon the legal 


history of some of the property now forming part of the garden around 
Shakespeare’s birthplace. Two of the deeds are “ witnessed” by 
John Shakespeare, the poet’s father, and the poet himself is mentioned 
in others as the owner of the property in his native town. One point 
raised by this discovery is very remarkable. One of the deeds is said 
to have a seal attached—a thick, dirty red mass of old Wax—in which 
the letters ** W. 8.,” in Roman characters, are entwined with a true- 
lover's knot. At the first glance, and even after careful exami- 
nation, this impression (to an observer) seemed identical with 
that given by the stone of a signet-ring now exhibited in the Birth- 


| place Museum, and which nearly all the best Shakespearians of the 





last fifty years have believed to be the poet’s signet-ring. The ring 
itself—a massive gold one, having a stone engraved with the letters 
W.S., entwined with a true-lover’s knot—was found by a labourer’s 
wife on the surface of the Mill Close, near Stratford Church, in 1810. 
It passed into the hands of Mr. R. B. Wheeler, the historian of 
Stratford, and was recently presented by his sister to the Museum at 
Stratford, with a mass of books and papers relating to the poet. 
There was no absolute proof that the ring ever belonged to the poet, 
but the facts were in favour of this belief; the only other * W. 8.” 
known in Stratford at the time of the poet was a William Smith, a 
mercer, who had a signet, but this differed very materially from the 
ring in question, for its letters were surmounted with a death’s head 
and cross-bones, as seen from an impression of the seal on a “ con- 
veyance” of the year 1612-13. Mr. Halliwell went down to Bir- 
mingham last week to examine these remarkable documents, and we 
are informed that he was “startled on finding that the seal on one of 
them was apparently identical with the impression of the signet-ring.” 
On further examination, this conjecture was found not to be correct ; 
and so for the present the documents have been deposited in the 
Stratford Museum, where they may be seen by those who think they 
can throw any light upon their history. 


We are now assured that the Emperor Napoleon’s “ Vie de Cesar” 
will be issued in Paris about the 15th inst. The Emperor was anxious 
to postpone the publication until both volumes were ready; but 
M. Plon, the printer and publisher, suggested that it would be best to 
issue each volume separately, and convinced the author. It has not 
yet been decided whether the price shall be six or eight francs. 


Mr. James Hannay, well known as a contributor to the Quarterly 
and other high-class periodicals, has written to the Edinburgh news- 
papers to the effect that he has resigned his appointment as editor 
of the Edinburgh Evening Courant, and will not be responsible for 
anything which may appear in its columns after the 2nd of next March. 
It is now some four years since this gentleman lefc London to under- 
take the conduct of the paper in question. 


We believe it is the intention of Messrs. CassEit & Co. to follow up 
Gustave Doré’s ‘‘ Don Quixote” with the magnificent Dante illustrated 
a few years since by the same hand. 


The statement made in the newspapers, a few days after Mr. Leech’s 
decease, that but very few drawings from his pencil exist, as nearly 
all his sketches were done on the wood, now turns out to be incorrect. 
It is said that more than two thousand first draughts are in the pos- 
session of the family, besides finished pictures, and sketches in oil. 
To Mr. Millais has been left the sad task of arranging these, and of 
obtaining for them the best market. At present it is undecided 
whether to publish a selection from the number, or to dispose of them 
at one of the West-end auction rooms during the season now com- 
mencing. Whether sold at Christie’s, Foster’s, or Puttick’s, they will 
be sure to realise large prices, and, if the catalogue is prepared a few 
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weeks previous to the sale, and copies sent over to America, some 
large commissions may be calculated upon. 


Mr. W. G. Wills’s new novel in Temple Bay will be entitled “ David 
Chantrey.” 


After a successful run with Messrs. Winsor & Newton, Mr. Boutell’s 
admirable work, “ Heraldry, Historical and Popular,’ is about to 
appear in an enlarged form from the house of Mr. BENTLEY. The new 
edition will contain 975 illustrations, and the editor promises us that 
it will be thoroughly revised and corrected. The price, however, will 
be double that of the marvellously cheap book sold by the honse in 
Rathbone-place. 


It is stated that Mr. Sala will resume his ‘‘ Echoes of the Week” in 
the Illustrated London News, now that he has returned from America. 
It is also said that readers of Temple Bar may shortly expect from his 
pen a series of papers, cailed ‘* Travels in the County of Middlesex.” 


Two London local papers have been doing battle in the law courts 
—the Shoreditch Observer and the Shoreditch Advertiser. The editors, 
or proprietors, appear to have been saying unpleasant things about 
each other; and, as duelling is now quite out of fashion, and cow- 
hiding has not come amongst us as an institution, they at length found 
themselves before Mr. Justice Willes. Of course the action was for 
libel, and ‘law to the knife ’’ appears to have been the happy frame 
of mind of the disputants when they entered court. But Mr. Justice 
Willes took a calmer view of matters, and very properly suggested 
that an action of this kind between two gentlemen connected with 
newspapers had better be arranged. The result was that all personal 
imputation upon the plaintiff was withdrawn, and the case was brought 
to a close by the withdrawal of a juror. 


Very shortly, John Stuart Mill and Alfred Tennyson are to be bal- 
oted for as honorary members of the Royal Society of Scotland. 


We are glad to learn that Miss Eliza Cook’s health is very much 
improved. Recently she has been filling up the spare time of her 
convalescence by editing old writings and producing new poems, with 
a view to publishing another volume. Her last book, “‘ New Echoes,” 
has not been a very great success in London, although we hear it has 
sold largely in the country. 


An American journal says :—‘ The publication of Miss Warner’s new 
story, ‘Melbourne House,’ is postponed till the 15th inst., in order 
that it may be issued simultaneously in London, Leipsic, and New 
York. Miss Warner has been one of our most successful writers.” 


Editors and authors have, in the matter of titles, been faring sump- 
tuously at the hands of the dons of the Aberdeen University. Andrew 
Findlater, M.A., editor of ‘‘ Chambers’s Cyclopzdia,” has received the 
degree of LL.D., and the same token of University approbation has 
been conferred upon David Masson, editor of Macmitlan’s Magazine, 
and, up to very recently, of the Reader. 






































































The Americanism “ Skedaddle”’ is now announced as the title of a 
small book of fiction, to be edited by Lieut. Warneford, R.N. 


Mr. Knight’s third and concluding volume of his “ Passages of a 
Working Life” will be published during the present month. 


Messrs. Brappury & EvaNs announce a new volume of Mr. John 
Leech’s “‘ Early Pencillings from Punch.” We understand that this 
will complete the series as at present marked out. Ever since the 
decease of the distinguished artist, bookbinder and printer have had a 
busy time in supplying sets of the well-known “ Pictures of Life and 
Character from the Collection of Mr. Punch” to the booksellers, who 
appear to have been doing quite a brisk trade in these delightful 
sketch-books. 


Messrs. Hatcuarp & Co. promise us before Christmas, in one 
volume, “ Christian Certainty,” 
Holy Trinity, York, Author of “ Voices from the Sanctuary ;” ‘ Tales 
Illustrative of the Beatitydes,” by Harriet Power, Author of “ Beatrice 
Langton,” ‘‘ Worse than Death,” &c.; “The Sponsor’s Bible, a Gift 
for my Godchild;”’ “ Stories about St. Paul, illustrating the Early 
Life of the Apostle ;” and a volume entitled, “‘ The Montgomerys and 
their Friends.” 


Messrs. Rivineton’s “ Five Shilling Illustrated Bible, with twelve 
Illustrations printed in colours, and illuminated title-page,” is now 
ready. This firm is also about to publish “ The Public Schools’ Calen- 
dar” for 1865, by a graduate of Oxford, about 500 pages, to be con- 
tinued annually, containing an Account of the Course of Study and 
Discipline at each School, Scholarships and Exhibitions, Fees and 
other expenses, Lists of Honours, and other useful information, &c. : 
and Virgil’s Aneid, Books I.—VI., with English Notes, chiefly from 
the edition of P. Wagner, by T. Clayton and C. 8. Jerram, &c. 


Another translation of Homer’s “ Iliad” is announced—the pecu- 
liar features of which are, that it is written in the same kind of verse 
as the original poem, viz., the hexameter ; and that the names of the 
Deities and Heroes are given in the spelling of the original, so far as 
it has been found possible. The translator is Mr. Edwin W. Simcox, 
author of a poetical translation of Fénelon’s “ Telemachus,”’ &c. The 
publishers will be Messrs. Jackson, WaLrorp, & Hopper. 

The Christmas number of the British Army and Navy Review will 
contain ‘* Staking a Life,” a tale of the Sepoy revolt, written by Mr. 
Arthur 4 Beckett, the youngest son of the late Gilbert Abbott 4 Beckett, 
of Punch celebrity. 


Under the title Journauxv et Journalistes, the house of ACHILLE 


every paper, the biography of its editors, and their photographs. The 
work has been entrusted to M. Alfred Sirven. The first volume will 
appear on the 15th of January. 

RenovarD & Co, of Paris, announce a new edition of their mag- 
niffeent “ Atlas Sphéroidal Universel et de Géographie,” by M. A. 
(iarnier. 

A work lately published in fortnightly parts, and given gratuitously 


by Samuel Wainwright, Vicar of | 





Favre is about to publish a series of books containing the history of | 








with the French paper Le Temps, has new appearel in a volume 
entitled “ Magasin d’Education et de Récréation.” The publishers 
are MM. Macé & P. Stant. The writing, illustrations, and aim of the 
work, are all equally good. 


A magnificent volume, with maps and illustrations, has just appeared 
at the house of Tu. Morcanp, entitled “ Le Bosphore et Constantj. 
nople,” by M. de Tchihatchef, corresponding member of the Academy 
of Berlin. 

General Mieroslawski has brought out a pamphlet at the house of 
Dentu, called “‘ Mémoire Justificatif de l’Organisation de |’Ingur. 
rection Polonaise.” 


Miss Walter lately entered into an action against the publisher of 
the book called ‘‘ Mémoires d’une Biche Anglaise ;’”’ but he having 
declared his willingness to destroy all the copies he had remaining, 
she withdrew from further proceedings. 


La Gazzetta di Madrid pubMshes a circular of the Minister of the 
Interior, which says that, the elections being now over, the law on the 
press will be rigorously carried out. 


** Guerres et Politique de la Suide de 1808 4 1815,” is the title of 
a work lately published by G. Svederus on that important period in 
the history of Denmark. The work is reviewed at great length in the 
Swedish paper, the Aftonbladet, the editor of which recommends it to 
the attention of foreigners. 


— — — a — ——— 





LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR THE WEEK. 


Alpine Journal (The). Vol. I. 8vo., 14s. 

Anderson (H. C.), Stories and Tales. Square Cr. 8vo., 9s. 

Andrews (J.), Day Dreams. Feap., 3s. 6d. 

Arnot (Rev. W.), The Parables of Our Lord. Cr. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Art Journal (The). Vol. for 1864, 4to., £1. 11s. 6d. 

Barbauld (Mrs), Hymns in Prose. L[lustrated edit. New edit. Feap, dto., 5s, 

Bell's English Poets. New edit.—Greene & Marlowe, Feap., ls. 

Blundell (Dr. J. W.), The Muscles, Cr. 8vo., 9s. 

British Controversialist (The). Vol. XXI. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Brodhurst (B E.), Curvature of the Spine. 2ndedit. Svo., 7s. 6d. 

Broderip (F. F.) and Hood (T.), Merry Songs for Little Voices. Feap. 4to., 5s, 

Brunnow (F.), Spherical Astronomy. 8vo., 16s. 

Bull (E.), Inventive Drawing. Folio, 6s. 

Bunch of Keys. Edited by f. Hood, Cr. 8vo., 6s. 

Burrows (J. H.), Adventures of Alfan. New edit. Cr. 8yo., 5s. 

Cabinet Lawyer (The). 20th edit. Feap., 10s. 6d. 

Campbell (J.), Lost among the Affghans. New edit. Cr. 8vo., 5s. 

Cassell’s Picture Book for the Nursery. Square Cr. 8vo., 9s 

Catalogue of Adversaria in the University of Cambridge. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Chatterton (Lady), Leonore, and other Poems. Feap., 7s. 6d. 

Christian Treasury. Vol. for 1864. Royal 8vo., 6s. 6d. 

Christian Work. Vol. for 1864. Royal 8vo., 6s. 

Church Bells. 18mo., 1s. 

Churchman’s Family Magazine. Vol. IV. 8vo., 9s. 

Collis (M. H.) on Cancer. 8vo., 14s. 

Colton’s Atlas of America. Folio, £2, 2s. 

Cornhill Magazine. Vol. X. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Cox (F. E.), Hymns from the German. 2nd edit. Feap., 5s. 

Daddy's Makings. Feap., 3s. 6d. 

Dalton (W.), Wasps of the Ocean. Feap., 6s. 

Davenport (S), Aide Mémoire to the History of India. Cr. 8vo., 5s. 

Deane (Rev. W. J.), The Proper Lessons of the Old Testament, with Commentary. 
Cr. 8vo., 9s. 

Designs for Church Decoration. Oblong, ]s. 

Dickens (C.), Great Expectations. New edit. Cr. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Epigrams, Sacred and Moral. 18mo., 1s. 6d. 

Family Treasury. Vol. for 1864. Royal 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Fisher (J.), Fac-similes of Studies by Michael Angelo. 4to., 21s. 

- by Raffaelle. 4to., £1. lis. 6d. 

Finch (F. O.), Memorials of. Cr. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Fortune’s Football. By Mrs.O. Mecker. 4 vols. Cr. 8vo., £2 2s. 

Froysell (J.), Arithmetic. 12mo., 2s. 6d. 

Gardener (Dr. J.), Household Medicine. 3rd edit. 8vo., 12s. 

Geological Magazine. Vol. I. S8vo., 10s. 6d, 

Good Stories. Edited by Rev. J.E.Clarke. Vol. III. Cr. 8vo., 1s. 6d. ; 3 vols, 
in 1, Cr. 8vo., 5s. 

Goodman (Margaret), Sisterhoods in the Church of England, 3rd edit. Cr. 
8vo., 2s. 6d, 

Gutch’s Literary and Scientific Register, 1865. 18mo., 3s. 6d. 

Halliday (R.), Questions in Common Law, 8vo., 15s. 

Historical Acting Charades. Feap., 3s. 

History of Harry. Feap., 2s. 6d. 

Hole (R.), Gardener's Year Book, 1865. Feap., 1s. 

Holland (J. 8.), Office Companion for Engineers. 2nd edit. 12mo., 5s. 6d. 

Home Amusements. New edit. 16mo., 2s. 6d. 

Homer's Iliad, in Eoglish Blank Verse. By the Earl of Derby. 2 vols. 8vo., 248. 

—_—————- Books XIII.—XVIII. Translated by J.C. Wright. Cr. 8vo., 5s. 

Ingoldsby Levends (The), Wlustrated. New edit. 4to., 21s. ‘ 

Jobaeen (C, P.) and Sowerby (J. E.), Useful Plants of Great Britain. New edit. 
8vo., 12s. / 

Kaye (J. W.), History of the Sepoy War. Vol. I. 2nd edit, 8vo., 18s. 

Knight (C.), Half-Hours with the best Authors. New edit. 2 vols. 8vo., 9s. 

Lankester (E.), Leetnres on Food. Cr. 8vo., 5s. 

London Almanac for 1865. 8vo., 3s, 6d. 

London Society. Vol. VI. S8vo., 9s. 6d. 

Lowndes’ Bibliographers’ Manual—Appendix. Cr. 8vo., 5s. 

MacDougall (Col.), Modern Warfare and Modern Artillery. Cr. 8vo., 12s. 

Mann (Ww. P.), From the Cradle to the Grave. Feap., 3s. 

Marsh (J. B.), Life and Adventures of Robin Hood, Cr. 8vo., 5s. 

Maude Neville. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., 21s. 

Michell (Rev. W.), Our Title to Sonship: Sermons. Feap , 3s. 6d. 

Monsell (Rev. J. 8. B.), Parish Musings. New edit. Feap., 2s. 6d. 

Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical History. By Murdoch & Reid, 4th edit. Svo., 88. 

Neligan (Dr. J. M.), On Medicines. 6th edit, 8vo., 16s. 

Pennell (H. C.). Crescent ? and other Lyrics. Feap., 5s. 

Peter Parley's Holiday Keepsake. Feap., 3s. 6d. 

Plea for a New English Version of the Scriptures. 8vo., 6s. 

Preacher’s Portfolio (The). 2nd series. Feap., 3s, 6d. 

Psalms (The). Translated by Dr. W. Kay. Cr. 8vo., 4s. 

Rameay (Sir G.), The Moralist and Politician. Feap., 5s. 

Right Fear and Wrong Fear. 18mo., 1s. ze 

Sandberg (Rev. P. L.), God’s Way to Man in Olden Times, Cr. 8vo., 08. 

Servants’ Magazine. Vol for 1864. 12mo., 1s. 6d, 

Shakespeare, Reprint of the First Ejition, Part III, 8vo., 10s. 6d. 

. Ditto complete in 1 Vol. 4to., £1. lls. 6d. : he 

Smith (J. W.), Law of Keal and Personal Property. 3rd edit. 8vo., 353. 

Spectator (The). Newedit. Royal Svo., 8s. 6d. 

Statesman's Year Book (The). 1865. Cr. 8vo., 10s. €d. 

Summer Songs of Country Life. Feap., 1s. 

Trench (F.), Notes on the Greek of the New Testament. __ Cr. 8vo., 6s. ea 

Vaughan (Rev. C. J.), Lessons of Life and Godliness. New edit. Feap » 48. ‘di , 

, Lectures on the Philippians. New edit, Cr. 8v0., 75. 0% 

Webb (Mrs. J. B.), Ishmael. Feap., 5s. . = 

Whately (Archbp.), Miscellaneous Remains. New edit. Cr. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 4s. 0a 

Wilkinson (H. E.), The Law of Life shown in the Lord’s Prayer. Cr. 8v0., 28. 9% 

Williamson (Rev. A.), Sure and Comfortable Words. Fvap., 3s. 
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NOTICE— With our issues of Saturday, 
31st December, and January Tth, 1865, will 
be published GRATIS, TWO SPECIAL AND 
HIGHLY INTERESTING SUPPLEMENTS, review- 
ing the Progress of Literature, Science, Art, 
and Religion, in this Country and Abroad, 
during the Year 1864. Annual Subscription, 

ost-free, including these special Supple- 
ments, One Guinea. 


Advertisements for these numbers will be received till 6 o’clock on 
Tuesday, the 27th inst., and the same time on Tuesday, January 3rd., 
1865. 

OFFICE, 11, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. 
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Published every Saturday. 32 pages. Price Fourpence, 





ContEnts oF No, 231, DrcempEr 3, 1864:— 
Review oF Pourrrcs. Fring Arts :— 
[he Flirtations of a Newspaper of Third Winter Exhibition of the Society 


Quality. of Painters in Water-colours, 
Swamping the Representation. | Music.—The London Theatres. 
M. de Persigny’s Letter. g 
. : J CIENCE :— 

Whist, its Laws and Length. . , 
Stepmothers. ° Royal Geographical Society. 


David Roberts. 

The Wreck of the **Stanley.” 

Another Jute Fire. 

Mr. Griffith, of Garn. 

Railway Travellers and their Beer, 
Singular Charge of Fraud. 

A Turkish Princess. 

fhe Swiss Poisoning Case. 

The Man for the Davenport Brothers, 
Scuttling a Ship. 


Mongry anp CoMMERCKH :— 


The Finances of the Northern States 
of America. 
Reviews or Booxs :— 


Central Asia. 
The Music of the Ancients, 
Abbot's Cleve. 
Commercial History, 
Campion Court. 
Mrs. Lirriper’s Legacy. 
Magazines.—Short Notices, 
Literary Gossip. 
List of New Publications for the Week. 


Tar CuurRcH :— 
The Endowment of Small Livings, 
A Deposed Workhouse Chaplain. 





Post-office Orders to be made payable to ISAAC SEAMAN, Publisher, 11, 
Southeampton-street, Strand, W.C. 
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All Back Numbers of the LONDON REVIEW may be had direct from 
Office on receipt of Stamps, or from any Newsagent. 
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Vol. /., 10s. Vol. II., 188.3 Vol. IIT., 16s.; Vol. IV., 168.; Vol. V., 
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NATIONAL CHORAL SOCIETY, EXETER HALL.— 
1 Conductor, Mr. G. W. MARTIN. 
First Concert of the Fifth Season, ELIJAH, December 14th. Principal 
loists, Miss Louisa Pyne, Miss Annie Cox, Miss Palmer, Miss Palmer Lisle, 
Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Fred. Walker, Mr. Lewis Thomas, Mr. Edward Murray. 
Band and Chorus, 700. Tickets, 2s., 3s.; Numbered Stalls, 5s., 10s. 6d., 21s.—14, 
5, Exeter Hall. 
\ TINTER EXHIBITION, 120, Pall-mall—The TWELFTH 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION of CABINET PICTURES, by living 
British Artists, is NOW,LOPEN from 9,30 a.m, to 5 p.m, Cata- 


» OG, 





Admission, 1s. 


Ts E GALLERY of the INSTITUTE of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS, 53, Pall-mall, near St. James’s Palace, is now OPEN 
Open from 10 to 5, Ad- 





as a winter exhibition of high class modern pictures. 
mussion, ls, Catalogue, 6d. 
-[ OSPITAL FOR CONSUMPTION AND DISEASES 
OF THE CHEST, Brompton.—Owing to the beavy list of applicants for 
admission, it has been found necessary to fill up the extra beds at a much earlier 
period of the year than usual, thereby increasing the number of beds in use 





An earnest appeal is, therefore, made for FUNDS to enable the Committee to 
meet the additional expenses of the present winter, 
PHILIP ROSE, Hon. See. 
HENRY DOBBIN, Sec. 





ONDON ORPHAN ASYLUM, Clapton, Instituted 1813, 
for the maintenance and education of fatherless children of either sex, and 
‘Wherever resident.—Orphans are eligible between the ages of 7 and 11, being re- 
‘ated in the Asylum until 15. 
The next Election oceurs on the 23rd January, 1865, 
© had at the office. 
97 Orphans were admitted in the past year. 
91 Orpbans have been received in the present year. 
470 Orphans are now in the Institution. 
2,946 Orphans have been already benefited. 
CC NTRIBUTIONS in aid of the current expenditure will be gratefully received, 
* the ( harity mainly depends on voluntary aid. 
,, Annual subscription for one vote, 10s. 6d.; for two votes, £1, 1s.; life subscrip- 
“on tor one vote, £5, 58.3; for two votes £10. 10s. 
TULLIE CORNTHWAITE, weve} Hon. 8 
JOHN GODDING M.A., “cherry 


_ Ofc ®, 1, St. Helen’s-place, E.C, JAMES ROGERS, Secretary. 


C HRISTMAS PRESENTS.— Please to BUY from the 
Bricks STOCK of Tables, Etagéres, Chairs, Bookstands, Carriage Stools, Toy 


Xe &.; also, Brushes of every kind MADE at the BOYS’ HOME for 


Where 


Forms of application may 





pa ‘NVICTED DESTITUTE BOYS. An Illustrated List sent by post on 
Pphcation to the Master, Sergeant RAYMENT, 44, Euston-road, N.W. 











HE COMMITTEE of the BOYS’ HOMES INDUSTRIAL 
SCHOOLS, Euston-road and East Barnet, earnestly SOLICIT 
DONATIONS to enable them to continue their work during the coming winter. 
These Homes accommodate 80 Boys, Destitute but never convicted of crime, who 
are here rescued from starvation and crime, lodged, clothed, fed, and trained to 
honest industry, 
Full information will be sent by post on application to the Master, Sergeant 
RAYMENT, 44, Euston-road, N.W.; or to 


GEORGE WILLIAM BELL, Hon. Secretary. 


HE BOYS’ HOMES, 44 and 46, Euston-road, N.W., 
and Church Farm, East Barnet, N., for DESTITUTE BOYS NOT CON- 
VICTED of CRIME. 


Prestpent—The J ord Bishop of LONDON. 


Certified by her Majesty’s Secretary of State. 
Subscriptions and Donations thankfully received by the Master at the Home, 
No. 44, Euston-road, N.W.; by Messrs. Coutts & Co., bankers, 57, Strand ; 


or by 
GEORGE WILLIAM BELL, Hon. Secretary, 





44, Euston-road, N.W. 


HE IMPERIAL MERCANTILE CREDIT ASSOCIATION 
(LIMITED), 
Capital Subscribed, £5,000,000, in 100,000 Shares of £50 each. 
Paid up, £500,000. 
Boarp or DrirEctors, 
JOHN CHAPMAN, Esq., Chairman. 

Xenophon Balli, Esq. Charles Kelson, Esq. 
E. J. Coleman, Esq. G. G. Maepherson, Esq. 
Mr. Alderman Dakin, Sir J. H. Pelly, Bart. 
James Dickson, Esq. W. Scholefield, Esq., M.P. 
P. D. Hadow, Esq. Sir 8. D. Seott, Bart. 
J. O. Hanson, Esq. H. D. Seymour, Esq., M.P. 
W. H. Harford, Esq. Joseph Thornton, Esq. 
G. F. Holroyd, Esq. F. G. Westmoreland, Esq. 
J. G. Homére, Esq. Alfred Wilson, Esq. 
Captain J. Gilbert Johnston. M. Zarifi, Esq. 


ManaGeEnrs.—Henry J. Barker, Esq.; and T. Fraser Sandeman, Esq. 
Soricrrors.— Messrs. Edwards & Co.; and Messrs. Ashurst, Morris, & Co. 


This Association receives money on deposit for fixed periods, on terms to be 
agreed upon, 

Makes advances on approved Securities. 

Negotiates Loans, and undertakes General Financial Business, 


W. C. WINTERBOTTOM, Secretary, 
Crosby House, 95, Bishopsgate-street-within. 


£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, 
Or an Allowance of £6 per Week while laid up by Injury caused by 


ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 
Whether Walking, Riding, Driving, Hunting, Shooting, Fishing, or at Home, may 
be secured by an Annual Payment of £3 to the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
64, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.0. 


MORE THAN 8,000 CLAIMS FOR COMPENSATION 
HAVE BEEN PROMPTLY AND LIBERALLY PAID. 


For Particulars “pply to the Clerks at any of the Railway Stations, to the Local 
Agents, or at the Offices, 10, REGENT-STREET, and 64, CORN HILL. 
WILLIAM J, VIAN, Secretary, 











Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company, 
Empowered by Special Act of Parhament, 1849. 


THE UNITED LIBRARIES. 
BOOTH’S, CHURTON’S, HODGSON’S, AND SAUNDERS 
AND OTLEY’S, 


307, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W., 
Next the Royal Polytechnic Institution, 











SINGLE SUBSCRIP'TION, ONE GUINEA. 


Family Subscriptions, Three, Five, aud Ten Guineas, 

Country Subscribers, Book Clubs, &c., from Two Guineas to any amount, 
according to the supply required 

Great Advantages are offered by this Library to Country Subscribers, in the large 
number of Volumes supplied at one time. 

ALL THE NEW BOOKS taken, as soon as published, in large numbers, 

The best French, German, and Italian Books also added immediately on 
publication. 

All the Magazines and Reviews; ‘‘ Revue des Deux Mondes,”’ ‘‘ Reyue Con- 
temporaine,” ‘* Revista Contemporanea,” ‘‘ Preussischer Jahrbucher,” &c. 

The collection of STANDARD WORKS in ENGLISH and FOREIGN Litera- 
ture is large, and has been accumulating since 1786, 

Catalogues and Terms sent on application. 

*,* A Catalogue of Surplus Copies of Books of the past Season, withdrawn from 


circulation, being clean and perfect copies of the most popular works of the day 
at very reduced prices, is now ready. 


307, REGENT STREET, W. 
N UDIE’'S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited).—Nearly all the 


books advertised in the principal literary journals are in circulation or on 
sale at MUDIE’S LIBRARY. Fresh copies continue to be added as the demand 
increases, and an ample supply is provided of all the best new works as they appear. 
Prospectuses postage free on application—New Oxford-street, London; City 
office, 4, King-street, Cheapside. 


OOKS for PRESENTS and SCHOOL PRIZES.—A revised 

LIST of SURPLUS CUPLES ot BuOKS, by the best authors, withdrawn 

from MUDIE’S LIBRARY, and re-issued at greatly reduced prices, in orna- 

mental bindings, is now ready, and will be forwarded postage free on application.— 
New Oxford-street, London ; City office, 4, King-street, Cheapside, 


MM UDIE'S MANCHESTER LIBRARY.— Nearly all the 

books in circulation and on sale at Mudie’s Select Library ( Limited) ma 
also be obtained at MUDIE’S LIBKARY, 74 and 75, CROSS STREET, MAN. 
CHESTER. 


























AGENT TO A NOBLEMAN OR GENTLEMAN OF LANDED ESTATE. 
W ANTED, by a young country Gentleman of good county 


family connections, having had a College education, and possessing 
some knowledge of the management of jand, who is quick at figures and accounts, 
a confidential situation in the above capacity where his services might be found 
valuable, and where a gentlemanly occupation would be more an object than a 
great remuneration. Highest references given. Apply in the first instance by 
letter, prepaid, to X. Y, Z., care of Mr, J. Grugeon, News Agent, 75, Old Broad- 
street, City, London, 
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scoTtT A DIB’S 


CELEBRATED SCOTCH FISHING AND SHOOTING TWEEDS OF PURE HIGHLAND WOOLSs 


Are now on View in the largest Choice for the Season, also his 


FAMED WATERPROOF HIGHLAND CLOAKS. 


115, REGENT STREET (Entrance at tue Corner or Vico Street). 





ROYAL SCOTOH WAREHOUSE. 


Sens 


7 


LONDON. 


SCOTT ADIE, 115, REGENT STREET, 
Entrance at the Corner of VIGO STREET ONLY. 








OR FAMILY ARMS.—NOTICE.— Just complete, a valuable 
INDEX, containing the Arms, Crests, and Mottoes of nearly every family in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland; the result of thirty years’ labour. Extracted 
from public and private records, church windows, monumental brasses, and other 
places, all over the kingdom, Families desirous of knowing their correct crest, 
should send name and county. Plain sketch, 3s. éd.; coloured, 6s. Arms, Crest, 
and Motto beautifully painted, with heraldic description, 12s. Pedigrees traced, 
the origin of Family hanea: Wills searched ; Arms impaled and quartered. The 
Manual! of Heraldry, 400 engravings, 3s. 6d., post-free, by T. CULLETON, Gene- 
alogist, and Lecturer on Heraldry, 25, Cranbourn-street, corner of St. Martin’s-lane. 


UST PUBLISHED, in Relief Printed in various Colours, the 
following Monograms, Crests, &c., suitable for albums :— 

2 Sheets.—The Monograms, Arms, and Crowns of the Queen, the late Prince 
Consort, and all the Royal Family. 

5 Sheets.—The Monograms and Crowns of the Emperor, all the French Royal 
Family, and Nobility of France, 

5 Sheets.—The Arms of every Archbishop of Canterbury, from 1070 to 1864. 

6 Sheets.—Ditto, Archbishops of York, 1070 to 1864. 

4 Sheets —The Arms of every College in Oxford and Cambridge. 

15 Sheets.—The Crests and Mottoes used by Her Majesty’s Regiments throughout 
the world. 

11 Sheets.—The Crests and Mottoes used by the British Navy. 

6 Sheets.—The Arms, Supporters, and Coronets of every Duke and Marquis. 

90 Sheets.—The Ooronets, Monograms, and Arms of Earls, Barons, and British 
Commoners, many of which are from original manuscripts at the College of Arms, 
British Museum, church monuments, and other places. 

This rare and valuable collection of Family Crests, never before known to the 
public, is sold at 1s. per sheet; 12 sheets, 9s.; 12 dozen sheets, £3. 12s., being the 
whole series of 1,728 different Crests, post-free. By T. CULLETON, Seal Engraver 
and Diesinker by appointment to Her Majesty, 30th April, 1852; to H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales; and Her Majesty’s Government, 25, Cranbourn-street, corner of 
St. Martin’s-lane. 








ULLETON’S HERALDIC OFFICE, for Engraving Arms on 

Stone, Steel, and Silver, according to the law, of Garter and Ulster King-at- 

Arms, by Authority. Crest on Seals or Rings, 7s. 6d.; Book-Plate engraved with 

Arms and Crest, lis. ; Crest-Plate, §s.—T. CULLETON, Engraver to the Queen, 

by authority (an 30, 1852), and Diesinker to the Board of Trade, 25, Cranbourn- 
street (corner of St. Martin’s-lane,) W.C. 








Bp ere SOLID GOLD SIGNET-RINGS, 18-carat, 

Hal)-marked, engraved wit’: any Crest, 42s.; ditto, very massive, for Arms, 
Crest, and Motto, £3. 15s. The Hall-mark is the only guarantee for pure gold.— 
T. CULLETON, Seal Engraver, 25, Cranbourn-street (corner of St. Martin’s- 
lane). 


ULLETON’S PATENT LEVER EMBOSSING PRESSES, 

2ls., for Stamping Paper with Crest, Arms, or Address. Any person can 

use them. Carriage paid.—T. CULLETON, 26, Cranbourn-street (corner of St. 
Martin’s-lane). 


ULLETON’S VISITING-CARDS.—Fifty, best quality, Is., 

post-free. Engraving a Copper-plate, in any style, 1s. Wedding-Cards, 

50 each, for Lady and Gentleman, 50 Embossed Envelopes, with Maiden Name 

rinted inside, all complete, 13s, 6d. Carriage Paid.—T. CULLETON, 235, Cran- 
Cousa-ateest (corner ot St. Martin’s-lane.) 














ULLETON’S GUINEA BOX OF STATIONERY. No 


4 Charge for Engraving Die with Crest or Motto, Monogram or Address (as 
charged for by other houses), if an order be given for a ream of the best paper, 
and 500 best envelopes to match,‘all stamped free and carriage paid for 21s,— 
T. CULLETON, Seal Engraver, 25, Cranbourn-street (corner of St. Martin’s- 
lane). 


gd gon PLATES for MARKING LINEN prevent 

the ink spreading, and never washes out. Initials, 1s. each; Name, 2s, 64. ; 
Set of Numbers, 2s. 6d.; Crest, 5s.; with directions, post-free for stamps.—T. 
CULLETON, 25, Cranbourn-street(corner of St. Martin’s lane). 


EDGES & BUTLER, WINE MERCHANTS, &c. 
Recommend and GUARANTEE the following WINES: 
SHERRY. 
Good Dinner Wine, 24s., 30s., 36s. per dozen; fine pale, golden, and brown 
Sherry, 42s., 48s., 54s., 60s.; Amontillado, for invalids, 60s. 
CHAMPAGNE. 
Sparkling, 36s., 42s.; splendid Epernay, 48s., 60s.; pale and brown Sillery, 66s., 
78s.; Veuve Clicquot’s, Perrier and Jotet’s, Moet and Chandon’s, &c, 
PORT. 
Forordinary use, 24s., 30s., 36s., 42s.; fine old ‘‘ Beeswing,”’ 48s., 60s.; choice 
Port of the famed vintages 1847, 1840, 1834, 1520, at 72s. to 120s, 
CLARET. 
Good Bordeaur, 18s., 20s.; St. Julien, 249., 30s., 36s.; La Rose, 42s. ; Leoville, 
48s.; Latour, 54s.; Margaux, 60s,, 72s.; Lafitte, 72s.$ 84s., 96s. 
BURGUNDY. 


Macon and Beaune, 30s., 363., 42s.; St. George, 42s.; Chambertin, 60s., 72s.; 
Céte Rétie, 60s., 72s., 84s.; Corton, Nuits, Romanée, Clos-de-Vougedt, &c. ; 
Chablis, 24s., 30s., 36s., 42s., 48s,; Montrachet and St. Peray, sparkling 


Burgundy, &c. 
_ HOCK. 


Light Dinner Hock, 24s., 30s.; Nierstein, 36s., 42s. ; Hochheimer, 48s., 60s., 72s. ; 
Liebfraumilch, 60s., 72s.; Johannesberger and Steinberger, 72s., 84s., to 120s. 
MOSELLE. 
Still Moselle, 24s., 30s.; Zeltinger, 36s., 42s.; Brauneberger, 48s., 60s.; Muscatel, 
60s., 72s.; Scharzberg, 72s., 84s.; sparkling Moselle, 48s., 60s,, 66s., 78s. 


Fine Old Pale Cognac Brandy, 60s. and 72s. per dozen; very choice Cognac, 
vintage 1805 (which gained the first-class gold medal at the Paris Exhibition of 
1855), 144s. per dozen. Foreign Liqueurs of every description. On receipt of a 
Post-office Order or Reference, any quantity wili be forwarded immediately by 


HEDGES & BUTLER, 
London, 155, Regent-street, W.; and 30, King s-road, Brighton. 
(Originally established A.D. 1667.) 





























PATENT ACHROMATIC STEREOSCOPES, 


°c used your Patent, Achromatic Stereoscope, I consider it the best 
lenticular tereoscope that I have seen, both in its optical and mechanical arrange. 
ments.’’—Sir Davip Brewster, F.R.S., &c. 

“The result is a perfection beyond which it is hardly possible to carry the 
Stereoscope.””—Atheneum, 


SMITH, BECK, & BECK, 


381, CORNHILL, E.C. 


i INAHAN’S LL WHISKY vw. COGNAC BRANDY— 

This celebrated old Irish Whisky rivals the finest French Brandy, It is 
pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and very wholesome. Sold in Bottles, 3s. 8d., at the 
retail houses in London; by the agents in the principal towns in England; or 
wholesale at 8, Great Windmill-street, London, W. Observe the real seal, pink 
label, and cork branded ‘‘ Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 











LOCKS, CANDELABRA, BRONZES, AND LAMPS — 
WILLIAM 8, BURTON invites inspection of his Stock of these, displayed 

in two large Show-rooms. Each article is of guaranteed quality, and some are 
objects of pure Vertu, the productions of the first manufacturers of Paris, from 





whom W. 8. Burton imports them direct. 
SR TIO cis cckissiisi alactatitciareseed 7s. 6d, to £25. Os. Od. 
COUMPNOUED TOGUR «isc. dicdesgibtiiaccesdeesees 3s. 6d, to £16. 10s. Od. per pair, 
ND TRO iis itis dob eRe cede vcd enesivenses Ss. Od. to £16. 163. Od. 
Lamps, moderateur, from . Od. to £9. Os. Od. 
PADS ON Es vei siccadecisvicssiricsivesin . Od. per gallon, 





ILLIAM §8. BURTON, GENERAL FURNISHING 
IRONMONGER, by Appointment, to His Royal Highness the PRINCE 
of WALES, sends a CATALOGUE tis, and post-paid, It contains upwards 
of 600 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Sterling Silver and Electro-Plate, 
Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, 
Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, 
Tea-Trays, Urns, and Kettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery. 
Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bedroom Cabinet Furniture, &c., with 
Lists of Prices and Plans of the Twenty large Showrooms, at 39, Oxford-street, 
W.; 1, 14, 2,3, and 4, Newman-street ; 4, 5, and 6, Perry'’s-place; and 1, New- 
man-yard, London. 


O BE LET.—AN EXCELLENT FURNISHED VILLA 

for six, nine, or twelve months, pleasantly situated near the Camden-road, 

Holloway, N., with good garden. Terms moderate. Well adapted for a sma!! 
genteel family. Apply, A. Z., 11, Burleigh-street, Strand 


PLIMSOLL’S COALS. 


Wallsend Coals, 2s. per ton less than Cockerell’s. 
WHITE LION WHARF, BANKSIDE, 8.E. 


Depots: THE MIDLAND, ST. PANCRAS, No. 5 
and KING’S CROSS. 
HEAD OFFICE.—6, BROWNLOW STREET, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 
Every description of Coal supplied. Prices post free on application. 


 GCHILDREN’S DIET. 


Packets 8d. 
BROWN AND POLSON’S 


PATENT CORN FLOUR. 


Tins ls. 











Office, 








INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA has been 


during twenty-five years emphatically sanctioned hy the Medical Profession, 
and universally accepted by the Public as the best remedy for Acidity ofthe Stomach, 
Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion, and as a mild Aperient for delicate 
constitutions, more especially for Ladies and Children. It is prepared, ina state of 
perfect purity and of uniform strength, by DINNEFORD and CO., 172, New Bond- 
street, London; and sold by all respectable Chemists throughout the world. 








NEW EDITION.—POST FREE. 
GABRIEL’S PAMPHLET ON THE TEETH. 


(ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE.) 


Explaining the only effectual mode of supplying Artificial Teeth without paio, 
to answer in every particular the purpose of natural masticators. 


Gaxnriet’s Pamphlet on the Teeth should be read by all who value health, and 
before consulting a Dentist.—Morxing Herald. 


These Teeth are supplied on the principle of capillary attraction and suction, 
thus dispensing entirely with springs, and are supplied at moderate charges. 


MESSRS. GABRIEL, 


THE OLD-ESTABLISHED DENT ISTSs. 
LONDON : 27, HARLEY STREET; CAVENDISH SQUARE, W. 
Crry Estaniisument—36, LUDGATE-HILL,. 
(Four Doors from the Railway Bridge). woHaM 
5 MINGHA™- 
134, DUKE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 65, NEW STREET, BIEN 


HAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT : is a thought offer 
occurring to literary men, public characters, and persons © N 
intentions. An immediate answer to the inquiry may be obtained. A SPECIME 
BOOK OF TYPES, and information for authors, sent on application, by 


RICHARD BARRETT, 13, Mark-lane, London. 
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TEETH AND PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
MESSRS. LEWIN MOSELY & SONS, 


30, Berners-street, Oxford-street, and 448, Strand (opposite Charing- 
cross Railway Station), established 1820, 


golicit attention to their method of supplying Artificial Teeth on a system of 
PAINLESS DENTISTRY. These Teeth are cheaper, more natural, comfortable, 
and durable than any yet produced, They are self-adhesive, affording support 
to loose teeth, rendering unnecessary either wires or ligatures, require but one 
yisit to fit, and are supplied at prices completely defying competition. Consultation 
free. Teeth from 5s.; sets, 5, 7, 10, and 15 guineas, warranted, For the efficacy, 
utility, and success of this system, vide Lancet. 


*,* No connection with any one of the same name, 











Forwarded free on receipt of Twelve stamps, 


FEW OBSERVATIONS ON GOUT AND RHEU- 


MATISM, by one who has never failed to cure the same wherever it has 
fallen in his way. A sample bottle of the Medicine forwarded free to all parts on 
receipt of 40 stamps. 


Address, R. CAMERON, 40, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden, London. 
D. NUTT’S 
DEPOT FOR FOREIGN LITERATURE. 











FOREIGN BOOKS, OLD AND NEW, IN EVERY BRANCH OF 
LITERATURE. 
Weekly and Semi- Weekly Importations from the Continent. 

Orders for Books not in Stock executed as quickly as possible. 
PERIODICALS AND NEWSPAPERS SUPPLIED BY POST 
CATALOGUES GRATIS. 

London: D. NUTT, 270, Strand. 


Effingham Wilson’s Commercial Publications. 
LONDON : ROYAL EXCHANGE. 





Now ready, Fourth edition, 1 vol. 8vo., cloth lettered, price 5s., free by post, 
5s. 6d, 


G OSCHEN’S THEORY OF THE FOREIGN EXCHANGES. 
Tt By GEORGE J. GOSCHEN, M.P. 


Now ready, Second edition, 8¥o., price 2s. cloth, free by post, 2s. 2d. 
\7 ICHOLSON’S SCIENCE OF EXCHANGES. By N. A. 
1 NICHOLSON, M.A., Trinity College, Oxford. 
“It may be recommended as a clear outline of the received portions of political 
economy, which is generally accurate, and always clear.”"—Economist. 


Just ready, Seventh edition, revised and enlarged, price 25s. cloth lettered, 

| UTTER’S EXCHANGE AND BULLION TABLES: 

being a complete Guide to Exchange Operations between England and the 
Kast, in sterling, rupees, anddollars, extended to as to meet the requirements of 
Shanghae rates under any possible variation. To which is now added an Appen- 
dix, containing a guide to the negotiation of short-sighted Bills; with other 
nformation relative to Exchanges between England, India, and China. By 
HENRY RUITER, late Agent of the Commercial Bank of India, Hong Kong. © 


Price 1s. each ; by post 13 stamps. 


WILSON 'S LEGAL HANDY BOOKS. 
1, BILLS, CHEQUES, NOTES, andT. 0. U.’s. 


« 


_ 


. BANKING: its Customs and Practice. 

. HUSBAND and WIFE: Marriage and Divorce. 

. MASTER and SERVANT: Employer and Employed. 

PARTNERSHIP. 

. BANKRUPTCY: Debtor and Creditor. 

. JOINT STOCK COMPANIES: the New Law, with Directions for 
forming a Company. 


EFFINGHAM WILSON’S COMMERCIAL PUBLICATIONS. 
London: Royal Exchange. 


NEW NOVEL. 
Just ready, 2 vols., at the Libraries, 


N MBE R 7s = tee? Y¥-O BB EB. 
~ London : F. PITMAN, 20, Paternoster-row, E.C. 
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Just published, 180 pages, on toned paper, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


QUR ETERMRAL HOME 8. 
London: F, PITMAN, 20, Paternoster-row, E.C. 








Demy 8yo., extra cloth, 6s. 6d. 
L} FE: its Nature, Varieties, and Phenomena. 
By LEO H. GRINDON. 
“To those who delight in the exercise of their intellectual powers, these very 
‘houghtful and beautiful reflections will be a welcome boon, and the source long 
afterwards, we may rest assured, of many fruitful meditations and pleasant 
memories,”’—Sun, 


London: F, PITMAN, 20, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


Third Edition. 


280 pp., cloth lettered, price 3s. 


VEGETABLE COOKERY, PASTRY, PICKLING, &e. 


_This volume supplies a want long felt. Cookery books exist in abundance, but 
they relate almost exclusively to the preparation of dishes from animal food. This 
Work is devoted entirely to the cooking of vegetables, to preserving, pickling, the 
Preparation of sauces, soups, beverages, &c., &c., and forms a complete treatise upon 

esubject. Vegetables, fruits, &c., constitute the halfof our daily food. Here is 
#2 essay upon the best possible preparation of this half. 

“Cook needs it.” — Spectator. 

‘The little book addresses itself to any one and every one. . And it does 
“0 1n & manner flavorous and gustative from first to last. The general reader will 
“nd his ‘taste’ very carefully consulted throughout.” —Sun. 

- pe W e pated no class of people who may not consult this book with advantage.” 
~Sourt Circular, 


London: F, PITMAN, 20, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


® 





Just published, Crown 8vo., price 5s., 400 pp. 


{DEN SPRINGS. By JOSEPH PARKER, 
of Cavéndish Chapel, Manchester. 


F, PITMAN, 20, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


D.D. 


London : 





CARPENTER’S SYNONYMS. 
New Edition, Royal 18mo, cloth, red back, 3s. 6d. 
A COMPREHENSIVE DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH 
ry SYNONYMS. By WILLIAM CARPENTER. Sixth Edition, to which is 


added a List of Words, Phrases and Quotations from the Greek, Latin, French, 
“180, and Spanish Languages, 


ASSELL’S DON QUIXOTE, with 400 Pictures by 
GUSTAVE DORE. Part I., Price 7d., now ready. 
*** Don Quixote’ is Gustave Doré's completest representation of all his re- 
markable powers as an artist.”"—Atheneaum. 
“* Drawings most striking as studies of light and shade.’’— Saturday Review. 
** The work is a gift for a king’s daughter.”’—J/lustrated Times. 
** One of the most beautiful books of the season.”"—The Reader. 
** One of the most magnificent works of modern times,’’—Court Journal, 
Sold by all Booksellers. 
CASSELL, PETTER, & GALPIN, London, E.C. 


THE TRIBES OF THE SYRIAN DESERT. 


Now ready, Post 8vo., 10s. 6d, 
Ret IN THE SYRIAN DESERTS, and among the 
TURKOMANS and BEDAWEENS. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 








Now ready, the 36th Thousand, Post 8vo., price 7s. 6d. 

OYER’S MODERN HOUSEWIFE; Comprising Receipts 

for the Economic and Judicious Preparation of Every Meal of the day, and 

for the Nursery and Sick Room, By the late ALEXIS SOYER, With Illustrations 
on Wood, &e. 

—a be in the hands of every keeper of akitchen and larder in the kingdom.” 

—Lancet. 
Also, by the same Author, 


SOYER’S GASTRONOMIC REGENERATOR ; or, System of 
Somme = the Kitchens of the Wealthy. With Plates. Ninth Edition, 8vo., 
5s., cloth, 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO., Stationers’-hall-court, 


OTICE.—_GEORGE GEITH OF FEN COURT, the New 
Novel, by F. G. TRAFFORD, Author of ‘‘ City and Suburb,” “ Too Much 
Alone,” &c., is ready at all the Libraries. In 3 vols. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18, Catherine-street. 


OTICE.—_TODLEBEN’S DEFENCE OF SEBASTOPOL, 
by WILLIAM HOWARD RUSSELL, Esq., LL.D., Special Correspondent 
of the Zimes during the Crimean War, is now ready at all the Libraries and 


Booksellers. 
TINSLEY BROTHERS, Catherine-street. 
OTICE.—THE MARRIED LIFE OF ANNE OF 
AUSTRIA. By Miss FREER. The Second Edition is ready This Day at 
all the Libraries and Booksellers. In 2 vols, 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, Catherine-street. 




















OTICE—MAURICE DERING: a Novel. By the Author 
of ‘“‘ Guy Livingstone.’”’ The Cheap Edition is ready This Day, at all the 
Booksellers and Railway-stalls. 
TINSLEY BROTHERS, Catherine-street. 


Ce moa BURTON’S MISSION TO THE KING OF 
DAHOMEY; being a Three Months’ Residence at the Court of Dahomey, 
in which are described the Manners and Customs of the Country, including the 
Human Sacrifice, &c. Second and Revised Edition is ready This Day at all the 
Libraries and Booksellers. 
TINSLEY BROTHERS, Catherine-street. 


OTICE.—AN ARTISTS PROOF: a Novel, by ALFRED 
AUSTIN, Author of ‘‘ The Season: a Satire,” &., is ready This Day at all 

the Libraries, In 3 vols. 
TINSLEY BROTHERS, Catherine-street. 

















OTICE.—MORNINGS OF THE RECESS IN 1861-64; 
being a Series of Literary and yg eae Papers, reprinted and revised 

from the Times by permission, and revised by the Author, is now ready at all the 

Libraries and Booksellers. In 2 vols. 

TINSLEY BROTHERS, Catherine-street. 





OTICE.—ABBOT’S CLEVE ; or, Can it be Proved? The 


Second Edition of this New Novel is now ready at all the Libraries, 
In 3 vols. 
TINSLEY BROTHERS, Catherine-street. 


New Edition, Complete, Illustrated, Crown 8vo. 5s. 


| age *y LEGENDS AND TRADITIONS OF THE SOUTH 
OF IRELAND, by T. CROFTON CROKER. A New and complete 
edition, edited by T. WRIGHT, M.A., F.S.A., &c., with orignal Letters from Sir 
W. Scott, Lockhart, Miss Edgeworth, &c., now first added; and a Memoir of the 
Author, by his son, T. F. DILLON CROKER. 
London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 














ONE-VOLUME EDITIONS OF WHYTE MELVILLE’S NOVELS. 
Complete in 1 vol. Crown 8vo., with Frontispiece. 5s. 


—_— GLADIATORS : a Tale of Rome and Judea. By. G. 


J. WHYTE MELVILLE, 


“‘The novel is clever, it is even bril- the various movements and passions of 
liant, it is written with a warm and | humanity.’’—Daily News. , 
vigorous eloquence, and the reader is| ‘‘The school or Family of Gladiators 
carried on from scene to scene, and | is the centre round which the plot mainly 
crisis, to crisis, amused, interested, ex- | revolves; and with which Mr. Melville 
cited. If he takes np the book, he will | is thoroughly at home. The distinctness 
read on to the end of the third volume | with which he has set these people before 
and the destruction of the Temple.—Zhe us amounts to a positive service to clas- 
Times. sical literature. . . . A book, pre- 

‘‘A strong interest is infused into the pared with so much care, dealing with 
Gladiators by the glimpses it gives us of such great events, and abounding in 
the infant Christian Church. The | brilliant scenes and sriking situations, 
result is a book which clothes the dry well deserves a careful perusal,”’"— 
bones of history with forms of beauty , Guardian, 
and strength, and animates them with | 


New and cheaper Editions of Works by the same Author. 


DIGBY GRAND, an Autobiography. 5s. 

KATE COVENTRY, an Autobiography. 5s. 

GENERAL BOUNCE; or, the Lady and the Locusts, 5s. 
THE INTERPRETER: a Tale of the War. 5s. 

GOOD FOR NOTHING; or, All Down Hill. 6s. 

THE QUEEN’S MARIES, a Romance of Holyrood. 6s. 
HOLMBY HOUSE, a Tale of Old Northamptonshire. 5s. 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, & CO., Paternostor-row. 








FOR CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S GIFTS. 
R. FLETCHER’S GUIDE TO FAMILY DEVOTION. 


4 A sale of 100,000 copies induced the author to improve and enlarge the 
Work. It comprises 730 Services, each including a Hymn, Prayer, Portion of 
Scripture, and appropriate Reflections, being one for the Morning and Evening 
of every day inthe year. Also an Appendix, containing Prayers for Particular 
Occasions. 1 vol. royal 4to., 26 Eugravings, 28s. cloth gilt. Also in calf and 
morocco bindings. 

London: JAMES 8. VIRTUE, City-road and Ivy-lane. 





London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras-lane, Cheapside, E.C. 
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Now ready, in Three Volumes, 


OS WA L D 


LY RAY. 


A NEW NOVEL. 
By MRS. HENRY WOOD, Author of “ East Lynne,” &c. 





EDINBURGH: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. 





ADVENTURES OF ARMINIUS VAMBERY. 





Just Ready, with Map and 12 Illustrations, 8vo., 21s. 


TRAVELS IN 


CENTRAL ASIA 


IN THE DISGUISE OF A *DERVISH, 


FROM TEHERAN ACROSS THE TURKOMAN DESERT ON THE EASTERN SHORE OF THE CASPIAN TO KHIVA, 
BOKHARA, AND SAMARCAND, IN 1863. 


By ARMINIUS VAMBERY, Member of the Hungarian Academy of Pesth 


(By whom he was despatched on this Scientific Mission). 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 





NEW PHOTOGRAPHIC GIFt 


BOOK. 


Crown 4to., cloth extra, Design by Leighton, 42s., morocco, 55s. 


H Y P ERI ON: a 


Romance. 


By HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 
Illustrated with Twenty-four Splendid Photographs, 7 inches by 5, of the Rhine, Switzerland, the Tyrol, &c., taken expressly to 
illustrate the Scenery of the Story by F. FRITH. 


*¢ There is scarcely a more pleasant companion than ‘ Paul Fleming,’ and we congratulate Mr. Frith on the happiness of his ehoice of illustrations, as he tracked 
the footsteps of the Poet......... The Book will be a most acceptable gift to all who take delight in the beautiful in Nature and in Art,”— Reader, 


** The book, which is of lasting value will be a frequent source of enjoyment iu every home which it adorns. 


, 


”*_ Braminer, 





RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


THE MONTHS ILLUSTRATED BY PEN AND PENCIL. 
Numerous Designs by Noel Humphreys, John Gilbert, Barnes, Wimperis, 
North, Lee, and other first-rate Artists. Engraved by Butterworth and Heath. 
Printed in the finest style, on toned paper, by Messrs. Clay, Son, & Co. 
10s, 6d, handsomely bound gilt edges. Designed for a superior Present. 

[Now ready. 


THE WORD OF PROMISE; or, a Handbook to the Promises 
of Scripture, By the Rey. HORATIUS BONAR, D.D. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 
cloth boards, [Just published. 


ENGLISH SACRED POETRY OF THE OLDEN TIME. 
From Chaucer to Ken. Numerous superior Wood-engraviugs by Watson, 
Wolff, Scott, Green, Whymper, and other first-rate artists. Super R yal. 
The whole printed on tinted paper, 10s. 6d., elegantly bound. 

[4 superior Present, 





RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA ; Comprising Canada, British 


Central North America, British Columbia, Vancouver's Island, Nova Scotia 
and Cape Breton, New Brunswick, Prince Edward's Island, Newloundland, 
and Labrador. Feap 8vo., cloth, price 3s. 6d. With Maps. 





ANCIENT EGYPT: its Antiquities, Religion and History, to 
the close of Old Testament Period. By the Rev. G. TREVOR, M.A., Canon 
of York, Foolscap 8vo, Map. 4s. cloth boards. 


THE CHRIST OF THE GOSPELS AND THE ROMANCE 
OF M. RENAN. Three Essays by Dr. SCHAFF & M, ROUSSEL. Crown 
8vo., 2s. 6d., cloth boards. 


THE SCRIPTURE POCKET BOOK FOR 1865: containing an 


Almanack, Texts for every Day in the Year, and a variety of Useful*Infor- 
mation, Lilustrated with a fine Coloured Engraving. 2s. roan tuck, 


THE YOUNG PEOPLES POCKET-BOOK FOR 1865: 


containing an Almanack, Daily Texts, a Mirror of the Months, Prose and 
Poetical Selections, and Useful Information, With a Coloured Engraving. 
1s. 6d. roan tuck. 


London: THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56, Paternoster-row; 164, 
Piccadilly ; and sold by the Booksellers, 
Now ready, 534 pp., 8vo, cloth, price 12s 64d. 
| cement Brief Notes on Politics, People, and Places in Italy 
in 1864. By FRANCES POWER COBBE. . 
** Contains some charming descriptions of scenery, and some very lively pictures 
of national manners.” — London Review. . : 


“Twenty thoughtful chapters founded upon observation and experience of 


political and sociai hfe in ltaly.’”—Eraminer. 
TRUBNER & CO., 60, Paternoster-row. 


This day is published, Second Edition, with a new Preface, Post 8v0, cloth, price 5s. 
| > Septcrseene LIGHTS ; a Survey of the Religious Controversies 
of our Times. By FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


_ **A remarkable book for any woman to have written, being calm, fair, and well 
informed.” — Saturday Review. 


Loudon: TRUBNER & CO., 60, Paternoster-row. 





London: ALFRED W. BENNETT, 5, Bishopgate-street-without, 


Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


BLOUNT TEMPEST. By the Rev. J. M. BELLEW. 


MR. STEWART’S INTENTIONS. By the Author of 


** Grandmother’s Money,’ &c. 3 vols. 


THE ORDEAL FOR WIVES. 


Morals of May Fair,” &c. 3 vols. 


THE QUEEN OF THE COUNTY. 
‘** Margaret and Her Bridesmaids,’ &c. 3 vols. 
THE THREE WATCHES. By W.G. WILLS. (Just ready.) 


HURST & BLACKETT, Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


By the Author of “The 


Just published, price 1s. 6d. 


rINHE TEMPERANCE REFORMATION MOVEMENT in 
the Church of Englana, its Principles and Progress: A Series of Papers, 
&c., partly reprinted from ‘* The Charch of England Temperance Magazine.” 
By the Rev. H. J. ELLISON, M.A., Vicar of Windsor, and Prebendary of 
Lichfield, 
RIVINGTONS, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 


DEDICATED, BY SPECIAL PERMISSION, TO HER ROYAL HIGHNESS 
THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 


is ITTLE SONGS FOR ME TO SING.”—Set to Music by 
HENRY LESLIE, and L[iliustrated with Seven Original Drawings by 
JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, R.A. Handsomely printed on thick tinted paper, 
and elegantiy bound in gilt cloth, price Six Shillings. 
CASSELL, PELTER, & GALPIN, London; and all Booksellers in Town and 
Country, 


THE CHEAPEST GIFT-BOOK OF THE SEASON. 
Illustrated with Twelve Coloured Engravings, an Illuminated Title, and Fifty-two 
Wood Eugravings., 


VHE LIFE AND LESSONS OF OUR LORD, unfolded and 
illustrated, By the Rev. JOHN CUMMING, D.D. 7s, éd., cloth bevelled 
boards ; 9s., cloth extra gilt, gilt edges; 10s, 6d,, morocco antique. 
** Its illustrations are numerous and—especially the coloured ones—effective.”— 
Iilustrated News. 
‘“‘A very splendid, a very popular, and a very useful performance.” —British 
Standard, 
‘‘ Need we say more to recommend it as almost, if not altogether, an incomparable 
present ior the coming Christmas and new year,’’—Christian Witness. 
JOHN F. SHAW & CO., 48, Paternoster-row. 











‘eae APPROACHING JUDGMENT ON THE BISHOP 
OF NATAL.—No work has yet appeared which affords so much information on 
this subject as that entitied ** Biblicai Truths and Bishop Colenso.” The hierarchy 
of every religious denomination is challenged to refute the Truths which are 
therein set furth; the principal matter o\ tae Holy Scriptures being brought under 
consideration, and the truths themselves drawn from these very Scriptures. 


Published by F. FARRAH, 282, Strand. 





SECOND ANNUAL PUBLICATION. 
This Day is published, price 10s, 6d. 
rr + r9 r 
THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK. 
A STATISTICAL, GENEALOGICAL, AND HISTORICAL ACCOUNT or 
THE STATES AND SOVEREIGNS OF THE CIVILIZED WORLD 
FOR THE YEAR 1865. 
By FREDERICK MARTIN. 
MACMILLAN & CO., London and Cambridge. 


By the Author of 
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Now Reapy, Price Seven SuHILirvas. 


HANDSOME ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOKS 


FOR THE 


LEISURE HOUR VOLUME 


for 1864; Imperial 8vo., comprising 


167 SUPERIOR ENGRAVINGS by Du 


Maurier, Scott, Benwell, Nicholson, Robertson, M‘Connell, Nicholls, E. 
Whymper, Huttula, Cuthbert Bede, Lee, Wood, Zwecker, Skelton, Jennings, 
Pritchett, Barns, Ehringer, and other Artists. 


John Gilbert, Zwecker, Skelton, Weedon, Wol*, Guichard, &c. 


848 PAGES OF TALES, BIOGRAPHY, 


FOREIGN TRAVEL, Home Sketches, Social Photographs, Natural History, 
Popular Science, Remarkable Incidents and Adventures, Poetry, Original 
Fables, and other instructive and entertaining Reading. 


FOR PRESENTS, elegantly bound, gilt edges, 8s, 6d., or in half calfextra, 10s. 


| 
| 


| 
| 





SEASON. 
SUNDAY AT HOME VOLUME 
for 1864; Imperial 8vo., comprising 


1386 EXCELLENT ENGRAVINGS, by 


Greene, Benwell, Brandard, Nicholls, Lee, Weedon, Huttula, Du Maurier, 
sly. en Priolo, Huard, Swain, Anelay, Nicholson, Jennings, 
ritchett, &ec. 


12 COLOURED PLATES, after Sketches by | 1%,,COLOURED PLATES, by Kronheim, 


Whymper, and Evans, from Paistings by Zwecker, Weedon, J, D, Watson, 
T. L. Rowbotham, and Skelton. ' 


848 PAGES OF INTERESTING NARRA- 


TIVES, Religious Biography, Missionary Incident, Homesand Haunts of Piety, 

Episodes of History, Pictures of Social Life, Recollections of Travel, The 

— - the Family, Pages for the Young, Monthly Rel'givus Intelligence, 
oetry, &c. 


In an elegant style of binding, with gilt edges, 83. 6d.; half calf extra, 10s. 


‘* Let us pay a tribute of warm commendation to that capital periodical, ‘The Leisure Hour.’”—Quarterly Review. 
** Both of these periodicals are admirably snited for home reading.”,—The Bookseller. 
* It would be difficult to find a page which does not contain useful instruction upon subjects of popular iaterest.”"— Morning Post. 
“We have nothing for these works except unqualified praiss.”"—Morning Herald, 





RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56, Paternoster-row. 


GIFT-BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR. 


SCATTERED LEAVES OF BIOGRAPHY. 
CAMPBELL COLQUHOUN, Post 8vo. 5s. 


HAMILTON GRAEME; or, the Fourth Generation. 


8vo. 6s, 


MAUDE BOLINGBROKE. By EMMA JANE WORBOISE. 


Gilt edges. 3s. 6d, 


TRIAL AND TRUST; or, Ellen Morden’s Experience of Life. 
By EMMA LESLIE, Crown 8vo. 3s, 


SHADOW AND SUNSHINE ; or, Life Notes. By JEANNIE 
SELINA REEVES. Dedicated by Permission to the Earl of Carlisle. 


SOMETHING TO AMUSE YOU. A book for the Youn 
By HARRIET D’OYLEY HOWE, Gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 


GOOD OUT OF EVIL; or, the Story of England’s Black 
Bishop. Third Edition, 1émo, Cloth. 2s, 


GREAT AND GOOD ; or, Alfred the Father of his People. 2s. 


THE VILLAGE ASTRONOMER; or, the Kalendar Man of 
Veitsberg. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 


LIGHTFORD ; or, “The Sure Foundation.” 
With Preface by Rev. A. R. O. DALLAS, M.A, 3s, 6d, 
Sisters.) 


RECREATION AND USEFULNESS. A Narrative Founded 
on Fact, By ELIZABETH DAWBARN., 1s. 6d, 


TREES AND THEIR USES. With Nineteen Illustrations. 
ls. 6d. 


GLIMPSES BEYOND HOME. A description of the Countries 


of Europe for Young Persons. Thirteen Engravings. 1s. 6d. 


GOOD SHEPHERD AND HIS LITTLE LAMBS. A Story 
for Little Children. Byan UNCLE, Six Full Page Engravings. 2s. 6d. 


CLARA EVERSHAM ; or, the Life of a School Girl. By 
HARRIET D’'OYLEY HUWE,. With Four Etchings on Steel by ALFrEpD 
Asuiry. Is. 6d. 


A WEEK IN THE COUNTRY WITH BELLA 
By EMILY K——. Cloth, Tlustrated. 2s. 6d. 


CHILD’S PREACHER ; or, the Gospel Taught to Children in 
Simple Language. By Hon. and Rev. L. BARRINGTON. Coloured 
Frontispiece. 2s. 

CHILDREN OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
MYLNE, With Three Engravings. 2s. 


FRANK HARRIS; or, School Days at Everton. 
for Boys. By H.R. H. Feap. Cloth. 1s, 6d, 


By JOHN 


Crown 


g. 
5 


By A. C. W. 


(A Btory of Two 


SELDON, 


By G. W. 


A Story 


THE PATHWAY OF SAFETY ; or, Counsels to the Awakened. | 


By the Rev. CANON OXENDEN,. 100th Thousand. 2s. 6d. 


SYMPATHY; or, Words for the Weak and Weary. 
D, A. DOUDNEY. 3s. 64, 





London: WILLIAM MACINTOSH, 24, Paternoster-row. 








Nearly ready, in 3 vols, post 8vo., 31s. 6d. 
THE FLOWER OF THE FLOCK, 
By PIERCE EGAN. 
Author of ‘‘ The Poor Girl’’ &e. 
W. S. JOHNSON & CO., 332, Strand. 








Price 64. 
THE PENNSYLVANIA OIL REGION: 


HISTORY OF ITS RISE AND WONDERFUL PROGRESS. 





THE ATLANTIC AND GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY. 
London; A. H. BAILY & CO., 3, Royal Exchange-buildings. 


2s. 6d, | 





By Rey. | 





MR. PENNELL’S NEW VOLUME. 
Just Published, im Feap. 8vo., price 5s., Cloth, 


CRESCENT? and other Lyrics. 


By H. CHOLMONDELEY PENNELL. 


Author of ‘‘ Puck on Pegasus.” 
London: EDWARD MOXON & CO., Dover-street, W. 





In December. In Feap. 8vo., price 6s., Cloth, 


ELSIE; FLIGHTS INTO FAIRY-LAND; 


and other Poems. 


By J. CRAWFORD WILSON, 
Author of ** Jonathan Oldaker,” &c, 
EDWARD MOXON & CO., Dover-street, W. 


DECEMBER, 1864. 
THE LINE ENGRAVINGS IN 


THE ART-JOURNAL FOR DECEMBER, 


Price 2s. 6d., are 


TURNER’S “BLIGH SAND,” By R. Branparp. 
F. GOODALL’S “ HUNT THE SLIPPER,” By E. Goopatt. 


DURHAM’S “GO TO SLEEP,” By E. W. Sropasr. 
The number alee imoludos Thi Sowon Woodeuts, Iiustrative of 


vty 
T. WRIGHT’S * HISTORY OF CARICATURE,” 
LLEWELLYNN JBWITT’S “POTTERIES OF STAFFORDSHIRE,” 
J. DAFFORNE’S NOTICE OF MRS. E. M. WARD’S WORKS, 
and other Articles, 


London : 








1864, 
THE VOLUME OF THE ART-JOURNAL 
For 1864, 
Price 31s. 6d., cloth gilt, 


Will be ready on MONDAY DECEMBER 12. 


It contains Thirty-Six Line Engravings, after pictures and sculpture, by Eminent 
Artists ; about Four Hundred Woodcuts, and besides other interesting articles, 
continuous papers on the following subjects :—‘“‘ The History of Caricature and of 
Grotesque in Art,” by Thomas Wright, F.8.A.; ‘‘ Wedgwood and Etruria,” by 
Llewellynn Jewitt, F.S.A.; an Illustrated Almanac of the Months, from original 
designs by W. Harvey, engraved by Dalziel; ‘‘ Portrait Painting in England,” by 
Peter Cunningham, F.S.A.; ‘‘ British Artists, with Illustrations of their Various 
Styles,” by James Dafforne ; ‘‘ The Secular Clergy of the Middle Ages,” by Rev. 
E. L. Cutts, B.A.; ‘*Phe Art-Work of the Months—January to December,” by 
Rey. J. G. Wood, M.A., ete. 


London: JAMES 8. VIRTUE, 26, Ivy-lane. 





DOUBLE CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 


THE CHOIR AND MUSICAL RECORD 
For DECEMBER, 
Contains an interesting article on Christmas Carols, all the Musical News of the 


Month, and 
EIGHT PAGES OF MUSIC. 


Christmas Anthem: ‘“ Behold, I bring you glad tidings,” and two Christmas 
Carols. ‘In Excelsis Gloria,” and ‘‘ Sing, the Merry Christmas,” all arranged for 
four voices, with Piano-forte or Organ accompaniment. 

Price 6d.; by post, 7d, 


METZLER & CO., 35 to 38, Great Marlborough-street, London, W. 





Now ready, Demy 8vo., 661 pp., price 18s. 


SCRIPTURAL PARAPHRASES: 


Being a Commentary wholly Biblical on some of the Collects, Epistles, and 
Gospels. 
By a LAYMAN. 


** Cannot be too much commended.’’— Reader. , ¢ 

“ Beantifally and closely printed. . The work is worthy of all praise 
and enecou ent.’’—Clerical Journal, 

“A useful book for Sunday-school teachers,”"—English Churchman. . 

“The author has produced a book which we think must be unique in all our 
literature.”’—Freeman. 

‘‘A laborious compilation.’’—John Bull. : 

“To fathers, mothers, and teachers invaluable.”—Durham County Advertiser, 


Edinburgh : THE CALEDONIAN PRESS. 
London: LONGMAN & CO. 
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NEW WORKS. 


THE CONVERSION OF THE ROMAN 


EMPIRE: the Boyle Lectures for the year 1864. By the Rev, ©. MERI- 


VALE, B.D. 8vo., price 8s. 6d. 


II 


THE GRAVER THOUGHTS OF A 


COUNTRY PARSON, Vol. II. By the Author of ‘The Recreations of a 


Country Parson.” [On December 17. 


III, 


AUTUMN HOLIDAYS OF A COUNTRY 


PARSON: Selections from the Contributions of A.K.H.B, to “ Fraser's 
Magazine’’ and “ Good Words,” Post 8vo. 9s. 


IV 


HISTORY OF THE RISE AND 


INFLUENCE OF THE SPIRIT OF RATIONALISM IN EUROPE. By 
W. E. H, LECKY, M.A, 2 vols. 8yo. [In December. 


Vv 


MISCELLANEOUS REMAINS from the 
COMMONPLACE BOOK OF RICHARD WHATELY, D.D. Edited by 
Miss E, J. WHATELY. Second Edition, with Additions. Crown 8vo. 

The Additions, separately, 2s. 
VI. 


HISTORICAL NOTES ON THE TRAC- 


TARIAN MOVEMENT, A.D. 1833—184. By FREDERICK OAKLEY, 
M.A. Oxon., Priest and Canon of the Catholic Church ; formerly Fellow of 
Baliol College. 1 vol. post 8vo, [In a few days. 


VII. 


THE LIFE OF ROBERT STEPHENSON, 


By J.C. JEAFFRESON, Barrister-at-Law, and W. POLE, F.R.S., Memb. 
Inst, of Civ. Eng. 2vols. 8vo, 32s. 


VIII. 


LORD MACAULAY’S MISCELLANEOUS 


WRITINGS, People’s Edition, to be published in 4 Monthly Parts, crown 
8vo. price ls. each. Part I. on January, 2, 1865. 


*." Uniform with the People’s Edition of LORD MACAULAY’S HISTORY 
OF ENGLAND just completed, 
Ix. 


PEOPZE’S EDITION OF LORD 


MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, complete in 4 vols., crown 8vo. 
Price 16s, cloth; or 4 vols, in Two, price 26s. in treecalf by Riviére. 


x 


TASS0O’S .JERTSATL.EM DELIVERED. 


Translated into English Verse by Sir JOHN KINGSTON JAMES, Kt. M.A. 
2 vols., Feap. 8vo. 14s, 


XI. 


THE HANDBOOK OF DINING; or, 


cape and Leanness Scientifically considered. From the French of 
BRILLAT-SAVARIN, by L. F. SIMPSON. Second Edition, Enlarged, 
Feap. 8vo. 3s, 6d. 


XII. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF HEALTH. By 


SOUTHWOOD SMITH, M.D. Eleventh Edition, with New Plates. Svo. 
[On December 12, 


XIII, 


DAY-DREAMS. A New Volume of Poems, 


reprinted (partly) from Once a Week. By JOHN ANDREWS, B.A., of 
Wadham College, Oxford. Feap. 8yo, 2s, ed, . - 


xIV. 


JACOB’S FLIGHT; or, a Pilgrimage to 


Haran, and thence in the Patriarch’s Footsteps into the Promised Land. By 
Mrs. BEKE. With an Introduction and a Map by Dr. BEKE. Crown 8yvo. 
with Illustrations. [On December 16, 


xV 


THE SIX SISTERS OF THE VALLEYS: 


an Historical Romance. By the Rev. W. BRAMLEY-MOORE A, 
Second Edition, in 1 vol. with Mlustrations, price 5s, Picco 


XVI. 


LYRA MYSTICA: Hymns and Verses on 


Sacred Subjects, Ancient and Modern. Edited by the R > 
SHIPLEY, M.A. Feap. 8vo., 7s, 6d, y the Rev, ORBY 


XVII. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT OF OUR LORD 


SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST. Illustrated with numerous Wood 


eo from the Old Masters. Crown 4to. price 63s, cloth; or £5. 5s, in 
morocco by Riviére. 





London : LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, ROBERTS, & GREEN. 





CHARLES WYMAN, at the Printing Office 


Loypon : Printed b 


~~ _ 


and published, for the Proprietors, by Isaac Sraman, 











ELEGANT GIFT-BOOKS. 


I. 
THE CORNHILL GALLERY: 


CONTAINING 
ONE HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS, FROM DRAWINGS ON WOOD 
(Being Designs for the Illustration of The Cornhill Magazine), 
Printed in Tint, on Cardboard; size, 13} in. by 10} in. 


PRICE. 
In One Volume, Imperial 4to., handsomely 
bound, with gilt Cdges............cccceeee gebenes pibtnee 
As separate Pictures, in elegant Portfolio......... 


One Guinea. 
One Guinea, 





*« Generations hence, the Cornnuitt GattEry will be referred to as the most 
perfect example of the taste of our day, shown in the illustration of books of 
amusement. . . Never were woodcuts more carefully and luxuriously trans- 
ferred to paper. The CoryuItt GaLiEry, now wonderfully cheap, will, we believe, 
rise in market value as its date runs back into the past ; for it is unquestionably the 
best extant illustration of one not unimportant section of the Fine Art of this 
country in the middle of the nineteenth century.”’—Evaminer. 

“This noble volume possesses unusual attractions for the connoisseur and 
collector,”’—IJllustrated London News. 

** As a show-book for a drawing-room, it is the best that has been published for a 
long time, and we believe that it will meet with an extensive sale,”—Press. 

‘‘ This remarkably cheap and beautiful volume is sure to charm many a fireside 
ciréle during the coming season. The book is one to tempt even a man of small 
means to purchase a copy, not only for the pleasure it affords, but as a good and 
safe investment for his money.” — Reader. 

‘* Nothing is left to be desired in their reproduction.” —A‘heneum, 


“A very splendid volume. When we find so much and such varied faculty, 


| reproduced in so handsome a form for One Guinea, we are justified in anticipating 


an extensive sale for these works of modern art,’’—Daily News. 





II. 


“~ ag 
THE LAKE COUNTRY. 
By E. LYNN LINTON. 
ILLUSTRATED BY W. J. LINTON. 
Printed on tinted paper by Messrs, Clay & Co., and richly bound in cloth gilt. 
One Guinea. 

‘Mrs, Linton and her husband have produced in the volume before us, one of 
the most charming books of local topography and travel. ‘The Lake Country’ is 
a book to be coveted by those who have been to the Lakes, and by those who have 


not, ae pleasaut to read as a book can be, and no less pleasant to look at in the 
beauty of its illustrations.’’"— Reader, 

*¢The Book of the Lake Country’ is in every picture visibly the work of an 
Artist, who, whether in large plates or in small sketches, endeavours to represent 
the soul and life of English scenery under some of its most picturesque and attrac- 
tive aspects,” —Examiner. : 

**¢ The Lake Country’ has certainly no rival among the illustrated books of this 
Season,” —Morning Post, 





SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65, Cornhill. 





Just Published, Demy 8vo., 1s. 


EVERYBODY’S QUESTION; 


oR, 


A FEW WORDS ON BANKING AND CURRENCY. 





By One who for more than Thirty Years has dealt largely 
with Money. 





SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65, Cornhill. 





NEW NOVEL. 
Just published, 2 vols., Post 8vo. 


MARGARET DENZIL’S HISTORY. 


ANNOTATED BY HER HUSBAND. 
(Reprinted from the Cornhill Magazine.) 


*‘The author, having invented a striking and even startling story, produces a 
thoroughly original work, It is a noyel which no one, havifig read it, will ever 


| forget.” —Illustrated Times. 


** Strikingly original. Its author’s style is excellent. It contains many passages 
of great eloquence. There is a vast amount of ingenious construction, with the 
best amount of surprise which any work of fiction has contained for years. In a 
comedy it would rank with the screen scene in ‘ The School for Scandal.’ ’’—Press. 


‘The pure English is a luxury, after the slip-slop writing in which so many 
novelists indulge,’’—Atheneum, 





SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65, Cornhill. 














of Cox & Wyman, 74 & 75, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, in the County of Middlesex, 
at No, 11, Southampton-street, Strand, in the same County.—Sarvurpay, Decempgr ‘10, 1864. 


